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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Avenae,  New  York. 


HENRY  HOUGHTON,  Business  Manager. 

T  HE  Evangelist  is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper, 
published  every  Thursday— flfty-two  issues  a  year. 

Price.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Six  cents  a  copy.  To  minis¬ 
ters,  $3.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  three  months, 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for 
postage. 

Advertising  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  D^tb  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Change  of  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  shouki  be  sent  one  week  before  the 
change  is  to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.- If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  bis  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.- Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Contributions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  in  the  Xew  York  Post-office. 

The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 

Brentano’s,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 

New  York. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

To  the  sarpassing  splendors  of  the  mighty 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  the  great  railroad 
bearing  the  name  of  the  state  holds  the  key. 
By  its  direct  lines  and  its  branch  lines  and 
its  controlled  lines,  it  reaches  every  nook  and 
royal  height  of  the  hills  for  which  a  weary 
man’s  sonl  hungers  and  which  he  longs  to  find 
and  to  enjoy.  The  search  for  mineral  wealth, 
becomes  an  aid  in  the  search  for  health.  The 
coal  mines  and  the  refuges  for  the  refreshment 
of  body  and  spirit  are  reached  by  the  same 
great  road.  One  of  the  rarest  railway  rides 
in  the  union  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
over  the  Pennsylvania  line  up  the  Schuylkill 
valley  to  Pottsville,  and  thence  via  Hazelton 
to  Wilkesbarre.  For  variety  of  view,  for  in¬ 
spiring  outlook  over  ranges  of  hills  and  into 
broad  and  beautiful  valleys  on  either  side,  the 
pass  over  the  Buck  Mountain  is  unequaled. 
The  terminus  in  the  historic  Wyoming  valley 
is  in  connecti  on  with  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
railway,  which  carries  one  through  Scranton 
and  Carbondale  and  thence  over  the  Movick 
Mountain  to  a  connection  with  the  Erie  system 
at  the  city  of  Honesdale.  Midway,  the  exten¬ 
sive  mountain  park  of  Fairview,  laid  out  and 
improved  by  the  late  superintendent,  Mr. 
Manville,  and  made  both  beautiful  and  accessi¬ 
ble  at  unlimited  expense,  invites  the  public  to  a 
realm  of  pure  air  and  extensive  prospect  like 
that  which  has  made  the  Mohawk  Park  so 
popular  and  so  enchanting.  All  these  attrac¬ 
tions  within  a  few  hours  of  New  York  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  are  offered  to  the  seeker  for  the 
sacred  recesses  of  the  hills  with  lavish  hand 
and  a  personal  interest  which  adds  to  the  de¬ 
lights  of  scene,  the  charm  of  individual  wel¬ 
come.  So  our  great  corporations  which 
increase  our  national  wealth  pay  high  regard 
to  our  national  health  and  the  recreation  of 


the  crowded  and  growing  centers.  Let  us  not 
forget  chat  our  railroads  are  true  servants  of 
the  people;  and  that  those  which  recognize 
the  needs  and  regard  the  tastes  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  are  our  noblest  public  benefactors.  We 
echo  the  testimony  of  President  McKinley 
from  personal  experience,  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railway  is  one  of  the  finest  and  latest 
triumphs  of  our  modern  civilization.  And  this 
with  no  forgetfulness  or  disparagement  of  that 
splendid  sisterhood  whose  ontreaching  arms 
are  extended  from  the  magnificent  centre  of 
commercial,  social  and  religions  life,  our  own 
Greater  New  York.  R.  A.  S. 

AProiXTMEXTS  AND  ISSTITLTIOXS. 


^  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

Tablets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tissot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

ptS,  u  “IIS"  Tie  Coi  Sons  &  Bnckley  Ce., 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

meneely  bell  company 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Gan’l  Manager 
TBOr,  N.  r.,  and  NEW  TOME  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLA. 


THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Missions, 
Church  Erection, 
Education, 
Publication  and  S.  S 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


1319  Walnut  SL,  Phlla. 


516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1821, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  W’ork  abtdea 
1,603  new  schools  started  in  1898  ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  (25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  (700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Basokoft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  SA.MnEL  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wh.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Oi.vphant,  Tress. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  wnose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  pro\ided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  ail  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wh.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  urt 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  (300  to  S500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Itemit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  York; 
pots  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Sailors’  Magazine,  the  Seaman’s  Priend, 
and  the  Lite  Boat.  James  W.  Elwbll,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stub- 
3E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  succesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  guma  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twen^-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Hra  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Presbytory  of  Chicago  will  hold  a  stated  meetinK  at 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  rooms,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Angnst  7,  at  10.30  A.M. 

James  Frothingham,  Stated  Clerk. 


THE  ALUM  BAKING  POWDERS. 

The  recent  discussion  in  the  papers  of  the  effect  upon 
the  human  system  of  food  made  with  alum  baking  ixjw- 
ders  has  caused  numerous  inquiries  for  the  names  of  the 
various  alum  powders. 

In  many  states  of  such  imiiortance  do  the  food  author¬ 
ities  deem  the  matter  that  the  names  of  alum  powders 
are  officially  made  public,  and  in  two  states  at  least  the 
laws  provide  that  there  shall  be  printed  upon  the  labels 
of  all  packages  of  this  class  of  powders  the  statement 
that  they  contain  alum. 

Information  as  to  the  list  here  given  has  been  obtained 
from  the  official  reports  of  various  State  Food  Commis¬ 
sioners,  from  the  Agricultural  Department  chemist  at 
Washington,  and  from  other  equally  reliable  authority: 

Baking  Powders  Containing  Alum. 

DRY^YI:AST;’  I  . Contain  Alum 

R.  B.  Davis  &  Co.,  New  York. 

CALUMET . (Contains  Alum 

Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Chicago. 

GRAND  UNION . Contains  Alum 

Grand  Union  Tea  Co.,  New  York. 

HOTeT^"’  )■  . Contain  Alum 

Grant  Chemical  Co  ,  Chicago. 

GOOD  LLiCK . Contains  Alum 

^uthern  Mfg  Co.,  Rlclimond. 

EGG . Contains  Alum 

Egg  Baking  Powder  Co  New  York. 

A.  &  P . Contains  Alum 

AtUntic  <fc  Pacltlc  Tea  Co.,  New  York. 

[-  . ;Ck>ntain  Alum 

Jaqnes  Mfg.  Co  ,  Chicago. 

DELICATESSE . Contains  Alum 

Dellcatesse  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 

In  addition  to  these,  it  is  learned  that  many  grocers 
are  selling  what  they  call  their  own  private  or  special 
brands.  These  powders  are  put  up  for  the  grocer  and 
his  name  put  u|ion  the  labels  by  manufacturers  of  alum 
powders  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  manufactur¬ 
ers,  it  is  said,  find  their  efforts  to  market  their  goods  in 
this  way  greatly  aided  by  the  ambition  of  the  grocer  to 
sell  a  powder  with  his  own  name  upon  the  label,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  can  make  an  abnormal  profit  upon  it.  Many 
grocers,  doubtless,  do  not  know  that  the  powders  they 
are  thus  pushing  contain  alum  and  would  be  actually 
contraband  in  many  sections  if  sold  without  disguise. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  the  namesof  all  the  alum 
baking  powders  in  the  market.  They  are  constantly 
appearing  in  all  sorts  of  disguises,  under  all  kinds  of 
cognomens  and  atall  kinds  of  prices,  even  as  low  as  five 
and  ten  cents  a  pound.  They  can  he  recognized,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  housekeeper  who  will  bear  in  mind  that  all 
baking  powders  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  or  less  per 
pound  are  liable  to  contain  alum,  as  pure  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  powders  cannot  be  produced  at  anything  like  this 
price.  _  _ 

MARRIED. 

Hitchcock-Blakely.  —  At  the  American  Chi^l, 
Paris,  France,  Thursday,  May  26.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van^ 
Winkle,  Mr.  Frank  Laurens  Hitchcock,  of  AndoverA 
Mass.,  and  Miss  Margaret  J.  Blakely,  daughter  of  th™ 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Blakely,  late  of  Belleville,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

DIED. 

Mead.— In  Lineville,  Iowa,  July  7,  George  Mead, 
aged  81. 


ROCKLAND  CEMETERY. 
■DIERMONT-ON-THE-HUD80N.  Northern  New  Jer. 


sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  23d  Stl  Ferries. 


n 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K.  LAMB,  S9  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


A  THEOLOGICAL  Student,  who  has  just  taken  bis 
middle  year  of  study  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
who  has  been  supplying  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of 
Stamford,  N.  Y.,  during  the  pastor’s  vacation,  desires  to 
supply  a  church  during  the  remainder  of  his  vacation, 
July  80-Sept.  17.  Best  of  references  given.  Address 
Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  or  the  Rev.  L.  E. 
Richards,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

“  The  student  above  referred  to  has  supplied  my  pulpit 
during  the  last,  ten  weeks  most  satisfactorily  to  myself 
and  congregation.  He  is  a  good  preacher  and  an  earnest 
and  sympathetic  worker  among  the  people.” 

L.  E.  Richards. 
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THYSFLF. 

C.  H  Fenn. 

“This  is  a  cold  and  selfish  world,” 

Oft  thinks  a  man  «^hen  roughly  whirled 
Forth  from  the  doors  of  home  or  college, 

With  little  more  than  mere  book  knowledge; 

“1  see  the  rule  is  fight  and  seize. 

Let  others  struggle  as  they  please. 

And  help  thyself. 

“Life’s  full  of  toll  and  woe,  they  say, 

A  constant  grind  from  day  to  day. 

To  keep  the  wolf  outside  the  door. 

To  bread  and  butter  earn— no  more ; 

A  sad  and  sorry  time  has  be 
Who  makes  not  this  his  rule  to  be, 

‘Enjoy  thyself.’ ” 

So  talks  th«  world,  and  many  a  man 
Accepts  as  truth,  and  does  not  scan. 

With  earnest  eye,  the  withered  fruit 
Which  grows  from  such  a  stunted  root. 

’Twere  better  far  to  learn  the  rule. 

Learned  by  the  wisest  in  life’s  school, 

To  know  thyself. 

Thou  art  a  man  with  living  soul. 

For  which  the  grave’s  no  proper  goal. 

Thy  Maker,  Ood,  has  placed  thee  here 
To  work  in  this  small  earthly  sphere. 

The  glorious  pletsure  of  His  will. 

And  thine  own  life  with  joy  to  fill ; 

So  guard  thyself. 

He  who  gives  way  to  lust  of  gain. 

Thinks  wealth  the  cure  of  all  life’s  pain— 

Or  he  who  yields  to  passion’s  power, 
stakes  all  on  pleasures  of  the  hour— 

Is  no  more  free,  a  very  slave. 

Who  craves  to  live,  who  lives  to  crave ; 

Control  thyself. 

Men  look  about  on  other  men. 

And  some  behold  with  talents  ten. 

Alas  I  W’hat  further  use  to  live  ? 

For  (Jod  to  them  but  five  did  give. 

Don’t  waste  thy  life  in  idle  tears, 

Because  an  abler  man  appears. 

But  be  thyselfl  • 

Yet  do  not  rest  at  what  thou  art. 

Or  think  that  all  is  learned  at  start. 

True  men  of  mark  attained  to  fame. 

By  caring  more  for  growth  than  name. 

Use  every  means,  however  smail. 

And  place  this  motto  on  thy  wall, 

“  Improve  thyself  1  ” 

If  baser  thoughts  e’er  get  control. 

And  evil  triumphs  in  thy  soul ; 

If  life  consists  in  fame  or  gold. 

And  character’s  fur  pleasure  sold. 

If  self  assumes  the  regal  throne. 

And  claims  all  blessings  as  its  own. 

Master  thyself! 

The  spring  of  purest  peace  and  joy. 

The  pleasure  that  will  never  cloy. 

The  greatest  wealth  that  man  can  gain. 

The  noblest  name  and  free  from  stain, 

Would’st  know  the  secret  source  of  these? 

Then  let  thy  selfish  projects  cease; 

Forget  thyse'f! 

All  Round  the  Horizon. 

That  all  is  not  well  in  the  government  of 
street  railways  seems  to  be  clear.  A  strike  of 
street  railway  employes  has  been  going  on  in 
Cleveland  for  several  weeks,  with  attendant 
circumstances  which  show  a  peculiar  condition 
of  exasperation  on  the  parr,  of  the  former  em¬ 
ployes.  In  Brooklyn  a  strike  was  declared  on 
Saturday  which  though  thus  far  pretty  well 
dominated  by  the  president  of  the  road  and 
not  greatly  obstructing  traffic,  has  brought  out 
unusual  manifestations  of  sympathy  among 
the  irresponsible  classes,  women  and  especially 
little  children  showing  remarkable  zeal  and 
ingenuity  in  attempts  to  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  cars.  For_8everal_day8,  too,  Jhere 


have  been  rumors  that  the  employes  of  the 
Metropolitan  street  railway  of  this  city  might 
go  on  strike,  and  though  these  rumors  were  at 
first  treated  by  President  Vreeland  as  baseless, 
a  matter  of  labor-union  policy  and  not  of  dis¬ 
content  among  his  men,  the  rumors  have  grown 
more  insistant,  and  on  Monday  Mr.  Vreeland 
went  so  far  as  to  meet  the  Board  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion.  Not,  however,  to  invoke  its  aid,  but 
simply  to  explain  to  them  that  there  is  nothing 
to  arbitrate,  that  he  will  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  make  any  concessions,  and  to  reiterate 
former  statements  that  an  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  the  men  over  their  own  signatures  have 
expressed  satisfaction  with  present  conditions. 
At  this  writing.  (Tuesday)  matters  rest  until 
the  popular  will  shall  be  shown  at  a  mass 
meeting  called  for  this  evening. 

In  Brooklyn,  notwithstanding  popular  sympa¬ 
thy,  the  peace  has  not  been  broken]  because  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  promptly  called  upon 
Manhattan  for  aid  and  was  answered  by  the 
loan  of  twelve  hundred  policemen.  The  strike 
is  not  so  general  but  that  President  Rossiter 
has  been  able  during  the  daylight  hours  to  keep 
cars  running  on  all  the  principal  lines,  and 
the  motormen  being  each  guarded  by  a  police¬ 
man,  no  attempt  at  personal  violence  has  been 
made.  To  the  request  for  arbitration  President 
Rossiter,  like  Mr.  Vreeland,  replies  that  there 
is  nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  insists  that  the 
majority  of  his  men  are  satisfied  with  things 
as  they  are.  The  apple  of  discord  in  the  case 
of  both  railways  is  the  question  of  hours ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  conceded  by  both  presidents 
that  the  law  regarding  this  matter  has  not 
been  complied  with.  It  is  indeed  entirely 
conceivable  that  a  law  regulating  the  hours  of 
street  car  traffic  does  not  meet  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  case.  As  regards  the  Metropolitan 
road,  it  is  generally  believed  that  Mr.  Vree¬ 
land  makes  up  to  the  men  in  a  way  satisfactory 
to  them  all  necessary  infringements  of  the 
law;  and  President  Rossiter,  while  refusing 
to  admit  that  there  is  anything  to  arbitrate, 
expresses  himself  as  prepared  to  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  arrangements  with  his  men  so  far  as  over¬ 
time  is  concerned. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  in  neither  case 
does  the  strike  appear  to  command  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  men.  There  are  many  deserters 
from  the  ranks  of  the  strikers  in  Brooklyn 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  leaders  is  openly 
expressed.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  men  feel, 
and  feel  with  a  certain  satisfaction,  that  they 
are  under  a  firmer  and  a  wiser  rule  than  they 
were  in  1895.  It  is  evident  that  the  presidents 
of  both  railway  systems  are  well  able  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  the  problem,  have  their  resources  well 
in  hand,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are 
by  these  very  facts  in  more  genuine  sympathy 
with  their  men  than  laxer  rulers  would  be, 
because  more  thoroughly  conversant  with  all 
the  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  appears  also 
to  be  evident  that  while  intelligent  public 
sympathy  is  sure  to  be  with  the  oppressed,  and 
if  prejudiced  at  all  is  likely  to  be  prejudiced 
against  “the  upper  dog,”  yet  that  in  this  in¬ 
stance  there  is  marked  hesitation  to  criticise 
the  refusal  of  arbitration  by  the  two  presi¬ 
dents.  And  Miis  hesitation  seems  to  be  due 


to  the  recognition  that  there  is  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  men  that,  as  one  of  them  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  ‘*1  guess  the  company  will  fix  things 
up  some  time  or  other.”  A  willingness  to 
give  employers  time  to  cure  abuses  is  a  hopeful 
sign  and  a  strong  appeal  to  their  honor. 

“Let  me  provide  the  amusements  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws,” 
might  well  be  the  motto  of  those  who  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  Vacation  Schools  of  this  city  last 
year.  For  they  are  schools  chiefly  in  occupy¬ 
ing  schoolhouses ;  the  idea  is  indeed  to  give 
instruction,  but  to  give  instruction  in  things 
that  make  for  joy  and  true  recreation.  Last 
year’s  experiment  was  so  successful  that  it  is 
being  repeated  this  summer  on  a  larger  scale 
and  with  modifications  all  in  the  line  of  less 
work  and  more  play.  Ten  schools  were  opened 
on  Monday  of  this  week  with  an  aggregate  of 
six  thousand  pupils,  and  the  number  could  have 
been  multiplied  by  five  if  the  appropriations 
had  been  larger.  Among  the  arts  of  joy  to  be 
taught  this  year  are  swimming  and  sketching. 
Fifteen  free  pools  are  set  aside  by  the  Dock 
Board  for  the  former  purpose,  the  boys  and 
girls  receiving  instruction  three  times  a  week 
on  alternate  days.  The  sketch  classes  will  go 
to  one  park  or  another  every  day  for  five 
weeks,  except  when  it  rains;  then  they  will 
work  from  models  in  the  schoolhouses. 

A  kindred  movement  for  an  older  class  who 
also  need  healthy  amusement  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest  if  carried  out.  The  Chief 
of  the  Jersey  City  Police,  Mr.  Murphy,  pro¬ 
poses  that  selected  blocks  of  asphalt  pavement 
shall  be  reserved  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
during  the  evening  and  given  over  to  the  people 
for  dancing.  These  blocks  shall  bo  swept 
clean  and  roped  off,  so  that  vehicles  will  not 
encroach  upon  them,  and  from  eight  o’clock 
till  midnight  any  who  choose  may  dance  there. 
The  means  by  which  music  shall  be  provided 
may  no  doubt  safely  be  left  to  the  people  and 
their  friends.  The  idea  was  suggested  to  Mr. 
Murphy  by  seeing  the  children  dance  on  the 
sidewalk  to  the  music  of  strolling  hand  organs, 
and  no  one  who  on  a  summer  evening  has  had 
occasion  to  walk  through  a  thickly  peopled 
street,  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  girls’  clubs 
aud  knows  the  love  of  these  young  creatures 
for  dancing,  no  one  who  knows  how  many 
semi-respectable  dancing  halls  there  are  in  the 
lower  parts  of  every  city,  will  deem  the  idea 
an  unnatural  one.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  experiment  may  be  tried  in  Jersey 
City,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  it 
is  not  found  to  conduce  directly  and  decidedly 
to  public  morals.  _ 

The  Peary  Arctic  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Morris 
K.  Jesup  is  president,  has  sent  out  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  further  Captain  Peary’s  operations  for 
reaching  the  pole.  The  steamer  Diana  left  St. 
Johns  last  Saturday  under  the  charge  of  the 
secretary  of  the  club,  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Bridg¬ 
man,  carrying  supplies  which  are  to  be  cached 
at  various  appointed  places.  The  expedition 
further  includes  three  parties ;  one  headed  by 
Professor  Libbey  of  Princeton  for  deep-sea 
scientific  work,  one  of  sportsmen  and  one 
which  proposes  to  carry  on  land  work. 
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“TO  Bin  THAT  OVIRCOMETH.” 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

There  is  a  glowing  list  of  rewards  promised 
in  the  New  Testament  “to  him  that  over- 
cometh.  ”  They  are  enough  to  fire  every  Chris¬ 
tian  heart  and  more  than  satisfy  his  highest 
aspirations.  They  are  the  splendid  crowns 
laid  np  in  heaven  for  all  those  who,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  come  off  conquerors.  But  the 
fighting  and  the  crown-winning  have  got  to  be 
done  down  here  in  this  world.  Conversion  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  end  the  warfare ;  it 
really  only  begins  it.  Converting  grace  is  a 
free  gift,  but  it  is  not  a  crown.  Just  as  soon 
as  yon  give  your  heart  to  Jesus  you  are  en¬ 
listed  for  a  confiict,  and  a  conflict  that  will 
continue  until  the  last  blow  is  struck.  You 
will  not  reach  heaven  before  your  time.  When 
we  enlist  for  Jesus  he  furnishes  us  our  weapons, 
and  commands  us  to  put  on  the  whole  armor; 
if  any  part  is  left  exposed  to  the  enemy,  that 
point  becomes  the  point  of  danger. 

Of  one  thing  you  may  rest  assured,  and  that 
is  that  in  a  genuine  earnest  Christian  life 
conflict  is  unavoidable ;  you  cannot  escape  it  if 
yon  would.  Conversion  to  the  core,  which  is 
the  only  conversion  worth  having,  means  a 
declaration  of  war;  it  is  a  challenge  to  the 
devil.  The  only  way  to  avoid  a  fight  with 
him  is  to  carry  a  dark  lantern,  and  be  content 
to  creep  along  in  a  by-way  with  soft  mocca¬ 
sins  under  your  feet.  Even  there  Satan  man¬ 
ages  to  discover  the  cowards  and  the  time¬ 
servers,  and  makes  them  ground  arms  and 
surrender.  Out  of  the  vast  number  of  church- 
members  in  our  laud,  1  wonder  how  many 
there  are  who  can  report  themselves  every 
morning  to  their  Master  as  “fit  for  duty.” 
How  many  of  them  begin  each  day  by  grasping 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  Word  of 
God,  and  putting  on  the  shield  of  faith  in 
prayer?  We  never  know  what  day  may  be  a 
day  of  special  temptation  and  assault  by  the 
adversary,  and  the  times  in  which  we  lay  our 
armor  off  and  over-estimate  our  own  strength 
are  the  disastrous  days  in  our  life-record. 

My  good  friends,  conflicts  with  sin  and  Satan 
are  not  only  inevitable — they  are  actually  de¬ 
sirable.  We  should  not  avoid  them  if  we 
could.  Yon  cannot  have  a  well-developed 
robust  godly  character  without  them.  Oak- 
trees  are  not  planted  in  hot-houses.  Men  are 
not  made  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ  by  putting 
on  a  handsome  uniform,  and  enrolling  their 
names  on  a  church -register.  In  order  to  acquire 
spiritual  stamina,  and  attain  to  any  effective 
holiness  (by  which  I  mean  not  merely  holiness 
for  prayer-meetings,  but  for  out-door  rough 
weather)  you  have  got  to  meet  temptation,  and 
fight  for  your  life !  Our  blessed  Master  began 
his  earthly  ministry  by  going  up  into  a  wilder¬ 
ness  “to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.’’  Stout  old 
Paul  had  his  “thorn  in  the  flesh’’  to  encounter. 
In  that  prayer  which  our  Lord  taught  us,  we 
pray  every  day  “bring  us  not  into  tempta¬ 
tion;’’  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
ask  God  never  to  allow  us  to  be  tempted.  The 
whole  sentence  must  be  read  together,  ‘  ‘  Bring 
us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  ugfroin  the 
evil.”  That  petition  asks  our  divine  Leader 
never  to  let  us  encounter  any  assault,  any 
trial  or  any  conflict  without  giving  us  the 
strength  to  overcome  the  adversary.  To  him 
that  overcometh  belongs  not  only  the  joy  of 
victory  but  the  added  spiritual  sinew  that  fight¬ 
ing  gives  him.  There  is  a  legend  among  the 
Indians  that  when  a  warrior  slays  an  enemy 
the  strength  of  the  slain  foe  passes  into  his 
own  muscles.  My  own  pastoral  observation  has 
been  that  the  strongest  Christians  are  com¬ 
monly  those  who  have  had  the  sharpest  trials, 
and  have  been  of tenest  ‘  ‘  under  fire.  ’  ’ 

Since  confiict  is  inevitable,  and  is  often  de¬ 
sirable,  how  are  we  to  overcome  the  adversary 
and  to  turn  temptation  into  glorious  gain? 


Napoleon  used  to  say  that  the  secret  of  victory 
was  to  be  always  able  to  throw  a  stronger 
force  than  the  enemy  could,  into  the  pivot- 
point  of  the  battle.  The  apostle  John  empha¬ 
sizes  the  same  idea  in  spiritual  warfare  when 
he  says,  “Whatsoever  is  begotten  of  God  over¬ 
cometh  the  world;  and  this  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.”  The 
word  faith  here  signifies  not  an  opinion,  but 
the  actual  grip  of  the  soul  on  Christ  and  the 
vital  union  of  our  souls  with  Christ.  When 
our  Lord  cautions  his  disciples  against  “the 
world,  ’  ’  he  refers  to  the  sum-total  of  the  sin¬ 
ful  influences  that  surround  us.  The  selfish¬ 
ness  that  cares  not  for  God,  the  covetousness 
that  worships  Mammon,  the  fashions  that  aim 
to  tyrannize  our  consciences,  the  sheer  godless¬ 
ness  that  recognizes  no  Bible  but  a  Iqdger,  and 
no  heaven  but  a  fine  mansion  or  a  high  social 
position,  and  dreads  no  hell  but  poverty,  or 
obscurity,  or  the  downfall  of  ambition — all 
these  and  such  as  these  a  soldier  of  Jesus  must 
put  under  his  feet.  We  must  conquer  worldli- 
uess,  or  it  will  enslave  ns.  Christ’s  church  in 
these  days  has  no  deadlier  foe.  Shall  the 
world  rule  ns,  or  Jesus  Christ  rule  us?  That 
is  the  decisive  question. 

When  a  certain  distinguished  Christian  states¬ 
man  banished  wine  from  his  table  in  spite  of 
“society’s”  sneers,  he  won  a  victory.  When 
Nathaniel  Ripley  Cobb  of  Boston  solemnly 
decided  that  he  would  never  accumulate  more 
than  $50,000,  and  would  give  every  dime  above 
that  sum  to  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  he  slew 
the  subtle  spirit  of  covetousness ;  and  he  lived 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  as  a  happy  almoner  of 
bounties  to  his  fellow-men.  God  can  trust 
money  to  such  Christians.  When  a  bright 
young  graduate  from  college  decides  to  be  a 
missionary  or  some  other  kind  of  soul-winner, 
rather  than  to  gain  wealth  or  fame,  he  has 
come  off  more  than  conqueror.  The  Christian 
woman  who  despises  fashion  and  trains  up 
her  children  by  the  Bible  has  “overcome  the 
world;”  so  has  the  minister  who  cares  more 
for  souls  than  for  salary. 

Dangerous  as  the  devil  is,  dangerous  as 
worldly  amusements  are,  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  that  we  often  have  to  encounter  walks 
in  our  own  shoes.  That  cunning,  artful  smooth¬ 
tongued  heart- devil  self  is  the  foe  that  needs 
the  most  constant  watching,  and  subjects  us  to 
the  worst  defeats.  “The  flesh  lusteth  against 
the  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh,  and 
these  are  contrary,  the  one  to  the  other.” 
Paul  had  a  tremendous  battle  along  these  lines, 
beating  down  his  carnal  nature  by  hard  blows ; 
and  the  old  hero  was  able  at  the  last  to  shout, 

‘  ‘  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness.  ’  ’ 
Whoever  among  my  readers  has,  by  God’s 
help,  laid  his  desires,  his  plans,  his  purposes, 
his  possessions  and  above  all  his  own  will  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  Christ  is  already  one  of  the  over¬ 
comers.  He  already  begins  to  wear  the  white 
raiment ;  and  the  omniscient  eye  of  [^God  dis¬ 
cerns  on  his  brow  the  first  flashings  of  the 
victor’s  crown! 

OF  OCR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

The  speaker  at  the  tent  service  (in  charge  of 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Pratt)  on  Broadway  at  Fifty- 
sixth  street,  at  4. 30  on  Sunday  afternoon  was 
the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  now  of  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  Chicago.  The  services  were 
largely  attended  and  will  be  continued  every 
night  during  the  week,  save  Saturday.  The 
principal  speakers  are :  On  Monday,  Ballington 
Booth;  Tuesday,  Dr.  H.  M.  Wharton,  Balti¬ 
more;  Wednesday,  Evangelist  Ferdinand  Schi- 
verea;  Thursday,  the  Rev.  James  A.  Francis, 
Second  Avenue  Baptist  Church;  Friday,  the 
Rev.  William  Denman,  Detroit.  The  tent  ac¬ 
commodations  are  for  eight  hundred  people. 

Dr.  James  McLeod  of  Scranton  is  filling  the 


Rutgers’  Riverside  pulpit  during  July.  His 
theme  on  Sunday  morning  was  one  which  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  popular  interest,  the  Second 
Advent  of  our  Lord. 

The  Rev.  John  Lewis  Clark  preached  in  the 
Fourth  Church  at  Ninety- first  street  and  West 
End  avenue— the  Rev.  J.  Wilhur  Chapman 
pastor.  The  Scotch,  the  Fourth  and  the  Park 
congregations  unite  in  this  service. 
TheCentral  Presbyterian  Church,  fifty-seventh 
street,  near  Broadway,  Dr.  W.  M.  Smith  pas¬ 
tor,  will  be  closed  during  August  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years.  Certain  repairs  to  be 
made  call  for  the  innovation.  Dr.  George  T. 
Pnrves  is  the  preacher  during  July. 

The  Federation  of  Churches,  Borough  of  the 
Bronx,  is  holding  open-air  meetings  on  Sunday 
afternoons  to  continue  through  August — in 
Cedar  and  Van  Cortlandt  parks.  It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  tent  in  Bronx  Park,  to  admit  of 
Sunday  afternoon  and  continuous  evening  serv¬ 
ices  during  the  week.  These  parks  are  reached 
by  trolley  cars  and  by  bicycle  and  carriage 
riders  in  increasing  numbers.  The  time  will 
soon  come  when  their  ample  wooded  spaces 
will  be  thronged,  especially  on  Sundays.  An 
evangelist  will  have  charge  of  the  tent  work. 

Mr.  Albert  Dale  Gantz,  just  out  of  Princeton 
Seminary,  will  be  ordained  in  the  autumn, 
when  he  will  take  up  the  work  of  an  assistant 
in  the  Scotch  Church. 

The  Noble  Street  Presbyterian  Session  and 
Church  of  Brooklyn  have  voted  to  settle  the 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Campbell  of  Toronto  their 
supply  for  nine  months.  He  is  a  member  of 
Toronto  Presbytery  and  a  native  of  Canada. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Jeffersou 
and  Marcy  avenues,  Brooklyn,  will  be  open  all 
summer.  The  preachers  on  the  successive 
Sundays  will  be  as  follows:  July  23,  the 
Rev.  John  L.  Withrow  D.D.  pastor  of  the  Park 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Boston;  July 
30,  the  Rev.  Herrick  Johuson  D.  D.  ;  August  6, 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  McEnight,  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Greenport,  L.  I.  ;  August  13, 
the  Rev.  Hugh  B.  MacCauley,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Freehold,  N.  J, ;  August 

20,  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell  Morgan  of  London; 
August  27,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Dunlop,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Roxbnry,  Mass; 
September  3,  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Roberts 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Stated  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly;  September  10,  the  Rev.  Matthias  L. 
Haines  D.D.  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn,  Dr.J.  F.  Carson,  will  spend 
most  of  the  two  months  in  the  work  of  sum¬ 
mer  conferences.  On  July  16  he  preaches  for 
Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  Philadelphia.  July  17 
to  22,  he  speaks  at  the  conference  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Eagles’  Mere,  Pa.  On  July  23,  Dr.  Carson 
preaches  at  the  Y'onng  Women’s  Conference  at 
Northfield.  July  30  to  August  6,  he  leads  the 
Bible  conference  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J.  August 
13,  he  preaches  at  Freehold,  N.  J.  August  14- 

21,  he  speaks  at  the  conference  at  Winona, 
Ind.  August  22,  he  preaches  at  the  camp¬ 
meeting  service  in  Ocean  Grove,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Chicago  has  been 
preaching  in  the  Classon  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn,  the  past  three  Sabbaths 
with  his  old  vigor  and  acceptance.  He  tells 
us  that  he  has,  however,  cancelled  all  his  fur¬ 
ther  vacation  engagements.  He  is  looking 
well,  as  if  the  ocean  breezes  had  done  him 
good.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  also  at  the  East. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  O’Connor  of  Christ’s 
Mission  will  supply  the  pulpit  of  the  Woodside 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Troy  during  August. 
Later  he  will  go  to  Northfield. 
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OYER  AN  HUNDRED  TEARS  OLD  ! 

“BUT  THB  FIRST  HUNDRED  IFEBE  THE  BEST  !  ” 

Last  week  was  borne  to  her  rest  in  onr 
village  graveyard  one  who  had  been  for  many 
years  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  town,  and 
who  will  long  be  remembered,  not  only  for 
her  age,  but  for  the  gentleness  and  sweetness 
which  survived  all  weakness  and  suffering. 
Her  husband  died  eleven  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  and  she  for  the  remaining  years 
had  been  waiting,  not  only  peacefully  but 
cheerfully,  till  her  change  should  cqpie.  Nor 
was  she  isolated  in  a  sick  room  which  none 
could  enter.  Her  door  was  always  open  to  her 
children  and  grandchildren  who  came  to  listen 
to  her  gentle  voice  and  be  strengthened  in 
faith  and  hope. 

The  story  of  the  family  is  one  of  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  which  takes  us  back  to  a  foreign  country 
and  to  a  former  generation.  Ireland  is  the  land 
of  miracles,  but  they  often  seem  to  be  brought 
about  by  trifling  incidents.  A  family  quarrel 
may  send  this  or  that  member  to  another  con¬ 
tinent,  which  changes  the  course  of  his  life. 
A  man  who  has  lost  his  wife  takes  another 
who  is  not  quite  so  attractive  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  ;  whereupon  spring  up  those  petty  family 
jealousies  that  are  as  old  as  Esau  and  Jacob. 
So  was  it  in  a  family  in  the  North  of  Ireland  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  a  boy,  find¬ 
ing  himself  no  longer  happy  under  the  new 
mother,  stole  away  from  the  old  home,  and 
hiding  himself  in  the  hull  of  a  ship,  did  not 
appear  till  it  was  far  out  to  sea,  and  in  due  time 
found  himself  landed  in  New  York! 

Here  was  the  story  of  the  Irish  emigrant,  so 
familiar  to  us,  but  so  rare  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  What  could  such  a  waif  do  in  the 
New  World?  To  be  sure  there  was  a  struggle 
between  England  and  France  for  the  possession 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  he  might  enlist  as  a  sol¬ 
dier.  But  what  did  he  know  of  the  use  of 
arms?  However  a  strapping  Irishman  could  at 
least  hold  a  home,  and  so  he  was  taken  as  an 
orderly  by  Brigadier- General  Dwight  of  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  capture  of  Gape  Breton,  and  returned  with 
him  to  his  home  in  Stockbridge. 

But,  though  there  was  no  longer  anything  to 
fear  from  the  French,  there  was  a  danger 
nearer  home  from  the  Indians,  who  now  and 
then  came  down  from  the  north  and  made  raids 
on  the  settlements.  To  be  sure  there  was  here 
and  there  a  house^hat  had  been  so  barred  as 
to  be  a  place  of  refuge.  Such  was  the  case  in 
Stockbridge.  On  “the  Hill”  there  was  a  sort 
of  a  block-house  to  which  the  settlers  could 
flee  in  case  of  attack.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
in  the  adjoining  house  a  man  was  killed! 
The  cry  rang  through  the  village,  ‘  ‘  The  Indiam 
are  coming!"  and  women  seized  their  children 
to  escape.  Miss  Sedgwick,  the  famous  au¬ 
thoress,  tells  how  her  grandmother  gave  her 
little  girl  into  the  hands  of  a  black  servant, 
who  ran  to  the  woods;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  hearing,  dropped  his  charge  and  fled 
for  his  own  safety.  It  was  then  that  the  Irish 
retainer,  hearing  the  cry,  found  the  child  and 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  a 
place  of  safety.  He  thought  that  he  had  saved 
the  Sedgwick  family  and,  indeed,  he  did  his  part. 

It  was  a  timely  rescue;  for  this  child 
found  in  the  woods,  as  Moses  was  found  in  the 
bulrushes,  was  to  become  the  mother  of  the 
gifted  writer  who  was  to  charm  the  readers  of 
another  generation,  and  the  more  the  story  was 
told  the  more  the  wonder  grew  in  that  the  res¬ 
cuer  was  of  a  race  little  known  to  our  fathers ! 
Miss  Sedgwick  says:  “Through  all  my  child¬ 
hood,  Larry  Lynch  [His  first  name  was  *  Law¬ 
rence,'  but  was  cut  down  to  Larry  for  short] 
was  the  only  Irish  inhabitant  of  Stockbridge. 


I  do  not  believe  there  were  half  a  dozen  in  the 
country ! ’  ’ 

After  his  gallant  rescue  the  sturdy  Irishman 
settled  down  to  clearing  the  forest  and  cultiva¬ 
ting  the  soil. 

War  is  sometimes  a  preparation  for  peace,  as 
the  energy  developed  in  the  one  is  turned  to 
the  industries  of  the  other.  Macaulay  tells  us 
that  after  the  wars  in  England,  if  there  was 
here  and  there  a  man  of  signal  vigor  in  any 
calling,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  have  been  one 
of  Cromwell’s  old  soldiers.  And  so  it  might 
have  been  said  of  ‘  ‘  the  embattled  farmers’  ’  at 
Lexington  who  “fired  the  shot  heard  round 
the  world.  ’  ’  Some  fought  through  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  then  came  back  to  their 
ploughshares.  And  so  the  first  Irishman  ever 
seen  in  Stockbridge  showed  himself  in  the 
field,  and  there  learned  the  discipline  that 
made  him  an  ideal  New  England  farmer. 

When  the  old  hero  finished  his  career  he 
left  a  son  who  bore  the  Scriptural  name  of 
‘  ‘  Moses,  ’  ’  and  he  had  a  son  Reuben  whom  I  re¬ 
member  in  my  childhood — a  man  of  stalwart 
frame  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  whose 
wife  has  just  fallen  asleep  after  she  had  com¬ 
pleted  an  hundred  years !  She  was  not  a  native 
of  Stockbridge.  The  patriarchs  sometimes  trav¬ 
elled  a  day’s  journey  to  bring  home  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  land  to  share  the  tent,  and 
our  stalwart  farmer  went  a  day’s  journey,  to 
Williamstown,  on  the  border  of  Vermont,  to 
find  a  bride  whom  he  brought  to  his  home,  in 
which  she  lived  meventy-hve  years,  passing  through 
the  stages  of  mother,  grandmother  and  great¬ 
grandmother,  and  leaving  three  generations  to 
follow  her  to  the  grave ! 

How  could  she  live  so  long  with  the  domestic 
cares  of  the  head  of  the  household  in  those 
days  when  there  were  few  “helps”  to  be  found 
in  the  country  homes  of  New  England?  But 
love  is  the  life-giver.  She  would  have  breathed 
her  last  thirty  years  ago  but  for  the  atmosphere 
of  affection  in  which  she  lived.  Her  son,  now 
livinsr,  though  over  sixty  years  old,  always 
slept  in  the  next  room,  with  the  door  ajar 
between  him  and  his  mother,  so  that  a  whisper 
or  a  sigh  would  bring  him  instantly  to  her  side. 
Was  this  a  burden  to  one  who  had  to  work  hard 
during  the  day?  On  the  contrary  it  was  his 
greatest  delight.  He  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that 
he  and  his  mother  had  changed  places;  that  as 
she  had  carried  him  in  her  arms,  it  was  his 
privilege  to  carry  her  in  his,  and  so  the  pulse 
of  life  was  kept  passing  to  and  fro. 

But,  with  all  this,  the  burden  of  the  household 
cares  came  upon  the  mother  who  felt  hardly 
able  to  bear  it.  But  she  knew  where  to  look 
for  help.  Near  her  home  was  a  little  “red 
schoolhouse” — how  well  I  remember  it ! — where 
my  father,  who  was  the  pastor  in  Stockbridge 
preached  now  and  then,  as  he  made  the  round 
of  the  large  parish,  and  one  evening  he  took 
for  his  text,  “Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  Thine 
eye  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory,  ’  ’  and 
as  he  preached  the  burden  fell  from  her,  and 
never  came  again!  Faith  and  love  gave  her 
strength  to  bear  all  that  was  laid  upon  her  for 
an  hundred  years! 

Last  year  she  crossed  the  line !  Her  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  came  to  give  her  their  con¬ 
gratulations,  which  she  received  with  a 
motherly  sweetness,  grateful  to  God  for  the 
goodness  that  had  followed  all  her  days,  and 
yet  she  was  a  surprise  to  herself,  repeating  the 
familiar  lines, 

“  Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings. 

Should  keep  in  tune  so  long.” 

For  the  future  she  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
whom  she  could  trust  without  a  doubt  or  fear. 
To  live  or  to  die,  God’s  will  be  done !  As  long 
as  her  Heavenly  Father  saw  good,  she  was 
willing  to  live  on,  and  yet  she  could  not  help 
feeling  that  ‘  ‘  The  first  hundred  years  were  the 
best!”  and  so,  when  she  heard  the  Master’s 


voice,  she  folded  her  hands  and  fell  asleep' 
—keeping  even  in  death  a  tender  expression  on 
her  aged  face  that  we  shall  long  remember. 
Our  village  graveyard  is  growing  richer.  Not 
far  from  where  this  dear  mother  lies  a  moss 
covered  tablet  marks  the  resting  place  of  Sar¬ 
gent,  the  first  missionary  to  the  Indians  whose 
last  wish  was  to  be  buried  near  him  that  they 
might  rise  with  him  in  the  resurrection!  We 
too  who  have  our  kindred  there,  and  hope  at 
last  to  sleep  beside  them,  give  a  tender  wel¬ 
come  to  all,  old  or  young,  with  whom  we  hope 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air!  H.  M.  F. 
Stockbridge,  July  10,  1899. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  has  conferred 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  on  the  Rev.  B.  Canfield 
Jones,  pastor  of  the  Park  Church  of  Erie, 
Pa. 

The  Rev.  William  Force  Whitaker,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany,  has 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 
Union  College.  The  honor  is  worthily  be¬ 
stowed.  He  was  for  years  the  St.  Cloud  pastor 
at  Orange,  N.  J.,  before  being  called  to  his 
present  charge.  He  is  a  son  of  the  venerated 
Dr.  Epher  Whitaker  of  Southold,  L.  I. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Bradt,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wichita,  Kan., 
is  spending  the  month  of  July  with  his  family 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Bradt 
supplies  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Rev.  George  P.  Williams  of  Chicago  has 
gone  with  his  family  for  a  month’s  vacation  to 
Manitou,  Col. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Jack  has  been  called  back, 
and  duly  installed,  by  the  Westminster  Church 
of  Des  Moines,  of  which  he  was  once  pastor. 

Dr.  R.  F.  Coyle  and  wife  of  the  First 
Church,  Oakland,  Cal.,  are  still  in  Europe, 
where  they  went  directly  after  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Assembly. 

It  is  stated  that  8,785  converts  have  been 
baptized  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Conwell  D.D. 
during  his  pastorate  of  the  Temple  Church, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Douglas  Adam  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  Brooklyn,  is  to  preach  in  Marylebone 
Church,  London,  August  13,  20,  27. 

The  Rev.  D.  E.  Evans,  since  1892  pastor  of 
Faith  Church,  Minneapolis,  has  been  released 
in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  Industrial 
School  for  Indian  Children  at  Good  Will. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  W.  E.  Chapin  of  Cold  Spring 
preached  Sunday  July  9  in  Grace  Reformed 
Church,  this  city;  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Duryea, 
pastor. 

The  funeral  services  of  the  venerable  Rev. 
James  I.  Brownson  D.D.  of  Washington,  Pa., 
took  place  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
there— of  which  he  was  the  beloved  pastor  for 
more  than  a  generation— on  Friday  P.  M.  July  7. 

The  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Cowles  D.D.,  LL.D. 
of  Elmira,  reached  the  venerable  age  of  eighty 
years  on  July  12.  His  name,  now  that  the 
Rev.  Charles  C.  Carr  has  died,  will  stand  first 
on  the  roll  of  Chemung  Presbytery,  in  the 
new  Minutes.  Dr.  Cowles  is  yet  in  comforta¬ 
ble  health  and  strength,  having  discharged  his 
usual  college  class  duties  the  past  year. 

Our  experienced  missionary  to  Mexico,  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Greene  D.D.,  is  to  shortly  leave 
Fort  Dodge,  la.  for  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Caldwell  will 
also  go  to  that  country,  as  one  experienced  in 
similar  work  and  familiar  with  the  language. 

Dr.  Edward  G.  Thurber  of  the  American 
Church,  Paris,  who  is  home  for  a  vacation, 
recently  preached  for  Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter.  in 
this  city. 
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THE  MANNER  OF  DR  KELLOGG’S  DEATH. 

At  last  we  have  authentic  particulars  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Dr.  Kellogg.  A  letter  from  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Lucas  to  Mr  Speer  gives  all  the 
details.  They  are  of  a  character  to  intensify, 
if  possible,  the  regret  caused  by  his  death — the 
accident  was  so  mysterious  ani  seemed  so 
needless.  How  precisely  it  came  about, 
whether  Dr.  Kellogg  was  seized  with  sodden 
vertigo,  or  his  attention  suddenly  diverted 
from  his  wheel,  we  shall  probably  never  know, 
although  the  latter  seems  almost  impossible. 
“Where  he  fell,”  writes  Mr.  Lucas,  “is  only 
about  fifteen  yards  from  his  house.  ”  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  are  two  roads  on  the  grounds, 
one  running  along  a  terrace  about  fifteen  feet 
above  the  other,  “not  a  slanting  descent  but 
almost  perpendicular.  ”  Dr.  Kellogg,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  rider,  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
this  bit  of  road.  “Moreover  the  road  makes 
a  slight  ascent,  so  the  wheel  could  not  get 
away  with  the  rider.  ’  ’ 

He  was  perfectly  well  on  Wednesday,  May 
3,  when  he  “left  the  house  at  7  o’clock  with 
a  few  bright  words  to  his  wife.  In  two  or 
three  minutes  she  heard  the  cries  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  and  running  down  the  road  leading  to 
the  kitchen  (the  lower  of  the  two  roads),  she 
met  the  coik  ani  another  man  bringing  her 
husband  back  dead !  No  one  saw  the  accident.  ” 
“The  bicycle  was  found  below  the  kitchen 
roal  a  few  yards  beyond  where  he  lay.  The 
cook  heard  the  fall,  and  running  out  of  the 
kitchen  found  Dr.  Kellogg  lying  dead  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
kitchen  door.  He  had  besn  whirled  from  his 
bicycle  from  the  road  above  to  the  road  below, 
a  straight  fall  of  about  fifteen  feet,  his  head 
striking  a  large  sharp  stone  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  the  left  temple  being  completely 
smashed  in.  His  watch  and  spectacles  were 
not  injured.” 

It  is  a  pathetic  fact  that  the  Sabbath  before 
his  death.  Dr.  Kellogg  preached  on  the  words, 
“Neither  can  they  die  any  more.”  He  lies 
buried  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  looking  out 
on  a  range  whose  peaks  are  white  with  snow 
the  year  round,  waiting  for  that  glorious 
moment,  the  bright  appearing  of  his  Lord. 

Mr.  Lucas  quotes  from  The  Englishman,  a 
Calcutta  paper,  these  words  from  a  review  of 
Dr.  Kellogg’s  attainments  as  a  philologist : 
“Apart  from  his  comparative  study  of  the 
Hindi  dialects  there  is  one  direction  in  which 
Kellogg  worked  alone.  He  did  what  no 
Pundit  had  ever  done.  He  laid  down  system¬ 
atically  the  fundamental  principles  by  which 
Hindi  prosody  is  governed,  and  in  a  few  pages 
explained  what  seemed  incapable  of  classifica 
tion  or  explanation.” 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  labors  of  this 
truly  great  man  were  appreciated  by  those 
who,  perhaps,  care  little  for  the  missionary 
cause.  It  is  good  to  know  that  to  some  degree 
he  had  the  reward  of  his  labors.  Less  than 
two  months  before  his  death  he  had  the  joy  of 
assisting  in  the  ordination  of  one  of  his  old 
pupils,  Dharm  Singh.  And  surely  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  was  in  some  degree  aware 


of  the  love  and  appreciation  that  found  utter¬ 
ance  in  tears  shed  at  his  grave  and  regrets  for 
his  too  early  death  expressed  all  through 
India. 

SPECIAL  MEEIINGS  IN  Y4TES  COUNTY. 

There  are  indications  that  a  religions  move¬ 
ment  of  much  significance  will  be  inaugurated 
in  Yates  County  in  the  early  autumn.  The 
plans  of  work  will  ultimately  center  in  the 
churches  but  will  not  begin  there,  and  be 
inter-denominational.  Both  pastors  and  lay¬ 
men  are  engaged  in  arranging  details.  At  a 
meeting  recently  held  in  the  village  of  Penn 
Yan,  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  clergyman 
and  four  laymen,  was  appointed  to  havo  the 
general  supervision  of  the  work.  This  com¬ 
mittee  will  have  the  co  operation  of  a  similar 
committee  in  each  of  the  several  townships, 
which  will  have  supervision  of  the  work  in 
that  township.  It  is  not  proposed  to  begin 
with  any  ostentation.  Home  prayer-meetings 
will  begin  the  movement,  including  a  central 
one  each  week  in  at  least  four  hundred  homes 
in  the  several  villages  and  rural  districts. 
These  meetings  will  be  followed  by  evangelistic 
services  for  five  consecutive  evenings  in  every 
schoolhonse  or  district  of  the  county.  Follow¬ 
ing  these,  special  meetings  will  be  held  in 
every  church  or  centre  of  population  for  a  week 
or  more.  About  October  Ist  evangelistic  mass 
meetings  will  begin  in  Penn  Yan  and  con¬ 
tinue  at  least  two  weeks. 


F.  B.  MEYER. 

We  give'to'our  readers  on  our  cover  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  who  is  now 
for  the  fourth  time  at  Northfield.  He  is  one 
of  those  to  whom,  as  the  late  Dr.  Gordon  said, 
“the  Lord  has  given  such  a  cosmopolitan 
bishopric  that  the  world  is  their  parish.” 
Thousands  of  all  denominations  have  beard 
him  at  Northfield  and  at  Keswick  and  Mild- 
may,  England,  with  deep  spiritual  profit,  for 
he  is  pre-eminently  the  evangelist  of  spiritual 
things.  Mr.  Meyer’s  ministry  began  in  1869 
when  he  was  co-pastor  of  Pembroke  Chapel, 
Liverpool.  Later  he  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Chapel  in  York  and  after  that  of  a  church  in 
Leicester,  and  it  was  here  that  he  won  his 
first  fame  by  a  system  of  philanthropic  work 
thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  evangelistic 
spirit  and  method.  In  1888  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Regent’s  Park  Baptist  Church,  London, 
and  after  that  he  succeeded  Newman  Hall  in 
Christ  Church,  tbe  tower  of  which  is  named 
after  our  martyr  President,  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Meyer  is  the  author  of  many  devotional  and 
evangelistic  books,  his  writings  like  his  preach¬ 
ing  being  penetrated  with  intense  spirituality. 

EniTORI.lL  Norts. 

We  make  no  apology  for  opening  our  edi¬ 
torial  columns  this  week  to  various  appeals  to 
Christian  charity.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
readers,  as  our  mailing  lists  show,  are  of  tbe 
class  who,  whether  living  in  city  or  country, 
can  give  themselves  the  luxury  of  a  summer 
outing.  We  are  snre  that  they  will  welcome 
opportunities  to  extend  like  privileges  to  their 
less  fortunate  fellow  mortals. 

The  secretary  of  that  admirable  movement 
the  League  for  Social  Service,  of  which  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong  is  President,  has  been  making 
a  Western  trip  to  study  what  employers  are 
doing  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  opera¬ 
tives.  He  found  much  that  is  encouraging. 
In  one  factory,  for  example,  a  small  boy  has 
charge  of  an  ice  water  tank,  which  is  wheeled 
about  so  that  each  m  in  niav  have  a  drink  of 
cool  water;  at  once  a  saving  of  time  and  a 
boon  to  the  workers.  The  value  of  this  sort 
of  work  has  been  recognized  by  the  United 
States  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition  by 
the  appointment  of  the  League  as  Special  Agent 


in  tbe  Department  of  Social  Economy  for  the 
collection  of  material  for  a  part  of  the  exhibit. 
As  the  support  of  the  League  is  derived  from 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  as  the  educational 
value  of  its  work  is  beyond  question  we  are 
glad  to  second  its  appeal  for  funds.  Mr. 
Spencer  Trask  is  the  treasurer,  the  secretary 
is  W.  H.  Tolman,  10.')  East  Twenty  second 
street. 

Sea  Breeze,  the  summer  home  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  was  opened  on  Jnne  1.  The  Moth¬ 
ers’  and  Babies’  building  will  accommodate 
fifty  women  and  fifty  babies,  and  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  building  thirty-eight  girls  and  forty-five 
boys.  It  is  intended  to  have  five  day  outing 
parties  every  week  during  the  summer,  com¬ 
mencing  about  June  20.  These  parties  are 
taken  by  the  Iron  Steamboats  to  the  Iron  Pier 
at  Coney  Island,  and  from  the  Iron  Pier  to  Sea 
Breeze  by  railroad.  Lunch  and  bathing  facili¬ 
ties  are  given.  Last  summer  17,496  women 
and  children  were  taken  on  the  day  outing 
parties  and  935  were  kept  at  Sea  Breeze  for 
periods  varying  from  one  week  to  four.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  fresh - 
air  work  this  summer  will  amount  to  $20,000, 
and  contributions  from  the  public  are  re¬ 
quested.  Five  dollars  covers  the  cost  of  keeping 
a  child  at  the  Home  for  two  weeks;  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  $25  will  name  a  bed  for  the  summer 
in  one  of  the  children’s  dormitories,  and  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  $125  will  name  a  day  party.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  Robert  Shaw  Min- 
turn.  Treasurer,  105  East  Twenty-second  street. 

FunJs  are  needed  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  Creche  at  Edgewater,  New  Jersey,  opposite 
West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  fifth  street, 
and  reached  by  means  of  the  Fort  Lee  ferry. 
This  work  provides  in  the  speediest  possible 
way  the  benefits  of  fresh  air  for  poor  mothers, 
and  enfeebled  infants  and  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  accessible  every 
half  hour  of  the  day.  The  Mason  cottage  with 
its  matron  and  her  assistant,  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  the  visitors  for  the  day.  The  pleas¬ 
ant  living-room  and  wide  lawn,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  the  little  ones  to  ran  around  on,  are 
much  superior  to  the  former  more  confined 
quarters  at  Bedloe’s  Island..  A  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  more  extended  account  of  the  work, 
with  photogiaphs  of  the  cottage  and  the  view, 
may  be  had  from  Room  302,  United  Charities 
Building,  105  East  Twenty-second  street. 

The  “summering”  of  pastors  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  matter.  The  choice  of  place,  of  en¬ 
vironment,  of  occupation,  for  those  who  have 
not  a  fixed  residence  for  vacation  time,  some¬ 
times  becomes  troublesome,  and  mistakes  are 
costly.  For  every  man  a  change  o(  scene  is 
really  most  essential.  But  the  rule  should  be 
“Avoid  the  crowd!”  No  minister,  especially 
no  young  minister,  is  properly  recreated  in  a 
throng.  Where  men  of  any  sort  do  congregate, 
is  the  place  to  stay  away  Irom.  The  sermon 
of  Dr.  William  Adams  from,  “Come  ye  your¬ 
selves  apart  and  rest  awhile,  ”  if  it  were  in 
type — it  may  be — should  become  a  classic  and 
an  authority.  The  relation  of  work  and  play 
is  not  arbitrary  in  iiidividual  cases,  but  it  is 
as  fixed  as  the  courses  of  the  stars! 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Enos  T.  Throop  Martin, 
at  her  home  at  Willowbrook,  Owasco  Lake, 
near  Auburn,  on  Sunday  morning  at  9  o’clock, 
July  9,  ends  the  life  of  one  very  widely  known, 
and  very  sincerely  loved  and  venerated  for  her 
good  works  and  her  Christian  graces  of  char¬ 
acter.  We  shall  give  some  particulars  of  her 
long  and  influential  life  another  week.  Mrs. 
Martin  .died  from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic 
stroke,  which  occurred  about  two  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  decease. 
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THE  SUNDAY  BICYCLE. 

James  M.  Ludlow. 

I  have  learned  to  “go  slow”  in  giving  ad¬ 
vice  regarding  the  details  of  Sunday  conduct. 
An  early  experience  in  my  ministry  has  left  a 
legible  scar  on  my  memory,  and  after  many 
years  I  find  myself  consulting  it  as  a  sort  of 
talisman.  I  had  prepared  a  sermon  on  Sunday 
street  cars,  excursions,  dark  strolling,  and  the 
like — the  usual  sermon,  sedately  conventional. 
Saturday  afternoon  I  had  occasion  to  go 
through  Second  avenue.  It  was  an  intensely 
hot  day  in  June.  There  were  on  the  average 
three  heads  at  a  window,  panting  for  breath. 
The  sidewalks  were  paved  with  children  trying 
to  suck  coolness  from  the  stones.  I  went  back 
to  my  study,  and  tore  up  the  sermon,  feeling 
that  the  Sunday  problem  was  one  that  I  was 
not  prepared  to  deal  with ;  that  I  could  not  say 
what  Christ  would  have  said  to  these  people 
into  whose  weary  faces  I  had  been  looking; 
sure  only  of  one  thing,  that  he  would  not 
preach  to  people  in  an  elegant  up-town  church, 
whose  homes  are  miniature  libraries  and 
picture  galleries,  about  the  Sunday  sins  of  the 
tenement  house  population. 

So  my  reader  will  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to 
express  an  opinion  about  his  use  of  the  Sunday 
bicycle  and  other  recreations  of  his  rest  day. 
Yet  I  may  repeat  certain  principles  which  I 
am  sure  will  have  general  consent  among 
Christians. 

First  of  all,  a  Christian  will  maintain  what 
we  may  call  a  jxtsitire  consnentiousneKn  regard¬ 
ing  whatever  he  does.  “Let  every  man  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.”  He  will 
ask,  Can  I  do  this  with  perfect  confidence  of 
its  being  right?  Or  do  I  find  myself  apologiz¬ 
ing  to  myself  for  it?  It  is  a  maxim  with  pub¬ 
lic  men  that  one  shows  weakness  whenever  he 
is  forced  to  explain  or  argue  for  his  public 
conduct.  A  politician  will  say  to  yon,  “Don’t 
do  anything  that  you  are  not  ready  to  stand 
by  and  keep  still  about.”  He  is  ten  times 
weaker  who  has  to  defend  himself  with  him¬ 
self.  Scripture  says:  “He  that  doubteth  is 
damned  if  he  eat.”  “Righteousness  is  laid 
to  the  plummet.”  If  you  feel  the  necessity  of 
propping  up  your  wall  yon  are  sure  of  one 
thing,  namely  that  you  are  not  sure  about  its 
being  perpendicular  and  strong.  Herein  lies 
much  of  the  harm  of  Sunday  and  other  diver¬ 
sions;  whether  right  or  wrong  in  themselves, 
they  are  not  clearly  right  to  the  doer,  and 
therefore  morally  disintegrating;  sapping  his 
manly  strength  as  dampness  takes  the  stiffness 
out  of  a  bow.  It  is  the  breaking  with  oneself 
that  hurts  most. 

Then,  secondly,  a  Christian  will  never  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  his  religious  life— which  is 
pre-eminently  his  Sunday  life— is  for  the  huihh 
ing  up  of  hix  spiritual  nature.  We  have  bodies, 
and  we  have  souls,  and  the  soul  is  the  most 
important  part  of  our  complex  organization. 
We  are  going  out  of  these  bodies  very  soon. 
While  in  them  we  owe  them  certain  duties, 
among  which  is  to  maintain  their  health  on 
Sunday  as  well  as  other  days.  This  may  re¬ 
quire  recreation — often  an  essential  to  rest. 
But  the  body  is  secondary  as  an  object  of  care. 
A  college  mate  spent  most  of  his  time  in  fix¬ 
ing  up  his  study.  He  had  an  elegant  library 
table  which  could  be  converted  into  a  pool 
table,  and  other  apparatus  for  the  development 
of  his  body  as  his  mind-holder.  But  he  was 
the  fag-end  man  of  his  class.  I  know  some 
Christian  people  who  make  so  much  of  their 
bodily  comfort— essential  of  course  to  a  placid 
spiritual  condition — that  they  are  not  taking 
high  rank  among  the  saints.  A  physician 
praising  the  physique  of  a  noted  prize-fighter 
notes  that  his  brain  is  as  soft  as  it  was  the 
day  he  was  born.  Over  attention  to  the  body, 
even  on  innocent  lines,  may  sap  the  higher 
nature.  How  must  it  be  with  one  who  takes 


no  time  to  study  his  Bible,  to  meditate  on  re¬ 
ligions  matters,  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  God’s 
presence,  to  exercise  loving  disposition  toward 
others?  Let  ns  keep  in  mind  that,  as  Omar 
says, 

‘  The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter  —  and  the  Bird  is  on  the  wing.” 

Very  soon  school  will  be  out;  then  to  the 
eternal  business !  Then  to  go  into  the  world 
where  not  eye- sight  but  soul-sight  will  be  the 
only  vision;  into  the  world  where  not  self, 
but  love  for  others,  will  be  everything  since 
there  all  are  “ministering  spirits.” 

Now  I’m  sure  that  under  certain  conditions 
I  could  ride  a  bicycle  over  the  hills,  and  lift 
my  soul  to  God,  praying  as  I  pedal.  But  I 
don’t  believe  I  could  do  it  in  company  with  a 
gay  crowd,  with  the  only  Selahs  to  my  Sabbath 
Psalm  such  as  I  could  take  on  a  wayside  tavern 
stoop.  I  am  not  afraid  of  genufiexions  in  wor¬ 
ship,  but  I  don’t  believe  my  spirituality  could 
stand  the  diversion  of  a  line  of  monkey-backed 
scorchers  dashing  by  me  through  the  dust. 
These  are  pretty  lines : 

“This  is  the  Sabbath  morn. 

I  am  alone  witliin  the  dell; 

But  one  faint  sound,  the  matin  bell. 

Now  still  is  woo<l  and  lawn. 

Kneeling,  I  pray  to  Thee  ! 

Soft  breezes  breathe  a  hallowed  sound. 

I  feel  as  though  all  nature  round 
Were  bound  in  prayer  with  me. 

Above  what  glories  play, 

Seeming  as  though  the  fields  of  light 
Were  opened  Ui  my  wondering  sight. 

This  is  the  Sabbath  day!” 

Try  to  repeat  these  standing  in  the  field  with 
a  golf-stick  for  your  staff,  and  the  caddy 
watching  for  your  stroke ! 

Another  principle  which  the  Christian  will 
observe  is  one  that  comes  from  the  organization 
of  the  church.  By  the  Master’s  command  Chris¬ 
tian  people  have  banded  themselves  together  to 
help  their  fellow  men  to  a  better  conscience, 
purer  living,  more  faith  and  hope;  and  these 
through  the  worship  and  instruction  of  church 
services.  It  is  hard  work.  Forty  millions  of 
our  population  give  us  no  help  in  it.  We 
Christians  sacrifice  to  it  millions  of  money 
annually,  the  best  of  which  is  wrung  from 
thin  purses.  Many  fellow  Christians  give 
thought  and  heart  and  toil  to  this  work  until 
the  world  is  not  worthy  of  them. 

A  truly  Christian  sentiment  will  ask.  Does 
this  or  that  Sabbath  custom  impede  or  divert 
from  this  blessed  work  in  which  Christ’s  dis¬ 
ciples  are  supposed  to  stand  together?  Does 
the  assertion  of  my  individual  liberty  work 
against  this  fellowship  of  Christian  infiuence? 
Does  what  I  do  lower  the  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance  of  Sabbath  worship  and,  with  it,  of 
Christian  doctrine,  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  General  Wood  had  a  right  to  take  a 
lucrative  private  position,  but  he  was  nobly 
patriotic  in  declining  it  when  the  service  of 
his  country  could  be  better  promoted  by  his 
return  to  Santiago.  A  like  enthusiasm  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  will  settle  many  of  the  doubt¬ 
ful  questions  that  come  up  regarding  our  con¬ 
duct. 

In  a  western  town  I  recently  saw  bicycles 
stalled  around  the  church,  and  the  preacher, 
an  honored  college  president,  mount  his  wheel 
after  service  and  spin  across  the  country  to 
another  station.  In  such  use  the  wheel  was, 
to  my  mind,  as  holy  a  thing  as  the  cart  that 
carried  the  Ark  in  the  days  of  Israel.  But  we 
remember  how  on  one  occasion  the  Philistines 
got  hold  of  the  cart,  Ark  and  all.  In  which 
camp  is  the  Sunday  bicycle  generally  kept? 

COMMENCEMENT  AT  BEREA. 

W.  W.  Atterbiary  D.D. 

Commencement  at  Berea  is  a  unique  affair. 
It  presents  a  scene  of  curious  interest,  the  like 
of  which  can  not  be  met  with  at  any  other 
college  commencement  in  our  land. 


But  just  where  is  Berea,  someone  asks. 
What  is  well  called  the  Appalachian  Highlands 
is  the  picturesque  mountain  region  made  up  of 
adjacent  parts  of  some  seven  states  from  West 
Virginia  to  northern  Georgia,  containing  a 
population  of  some  two  millions,  with  few 
large  towns,  and  with  half  of  its  population 
scattered  among  the  coves  and  glens  and  on 
the  mountain  sides,  where  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century  they  have  been  living  their  isolated 
lives  unaffected  by  the  streams  of  migration 
which  have  passed  around  them.  They  are 
largely  of  Scotch-Irish  stock  and  preserve  in 
their  cabins  and  on  their  small  farms  the  rude 
methods  of  living  of  their  forebears.  The  men 
are  engaged  in  lumbering,  in  cultivating  their 
small  farms,  and  not  a  few  of  them  in  the  more 
profitable  business  of  moonshining,  while  the 
women  work  at  their  hand-looms  and  help  on 
the  farms.  There  are  no  blacks  among  them, 
they  have  had  no  contact  with  slavery,  and 
form  a  different  class  from  the  so-called  “poor 
whites”  of  the  black  belt. 

On  the  north  west  border  of  this  region, 
where  the  foot-hills  break  down  into  the  beau¬ 
tiful  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky,  is  the  lit" 
tie  village  of  Berea.  Here  in  ante-bellum  days 
an  institution  was  founded  by  such  anti-slavery 
men  as  John  G.  Fee  and  Cassius  Clay,  to  afford 
equal  educational  advantages  to  whites  and 
blacks.  It  was  broken  up  by  the  war.  Sub¬ 
sequently  it  was  revived,  with  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  the  late  Roswell  D.  Smith  of  this 
city  and  others.  Some  seven  years  ago  Prof. 
WMlliam  Goodell  Frost  of  Oberlin  accepted 
the  presidency,  and  under  the  guidance  of  this 
gifted  and  devoted  man,  and  of  the  men  and 
women  of  like  spirit  associated  with  him, 
the  college  has  rapidly  grown  in  numbers  and 
influence,  having  on  its  roll  this  year  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  students  and  having  already 
secured  one-half  of  a  projected  endowment  of 
^.’jOO.OOO.  The  students  are  of  both  sexes  and 
while  other  states  are  represented,  they  are 
largely  from  the  adjacent  mountain  region. 

Commencement  week  began,  as  in  other  col¬ 
leges,  with  a  baccalaureate  sermon  in  the  col¬ 
lege  chapel.  On  Jdonday  evening  there  was  an 
admirable  address  before  the  literary  societies 
by  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Smith,  a  prominent  Demo¬ 
cratic  lawyer  of  Richmond,  Ky. ,  on  American 
citizenship.  Other  exercises  and  entertain¬ 
ments  followed. 

But  Wednesday,  Commencement  Day,  was 
the  great  occasion.  Placards,  announcing  the 
attractions  and  inviting  all  to  participate,  had 
been  previously  posted  around  the  town  and 
country.  Awakened  soon  after  5  o’clock  by 
the  college  bell,  I  looked  out  of  my  window 
and  saw  the  advance  guard  of  the  army  of 
invasion.  On  a  sober-looking  mule  rode  a  man 
and  behind  him  on  the  same  beast  his  wife 
with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Then  came  a  group 
of  young  men  on  horseback.  Then  a  mule  with 
a  couple  of  young  women.  Then  a  farm  wagon 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  ancient- looking  mules,  filled 
with  women  and  children,  while  behind  on  a 
horse  rode  the  father  of  the  family  with  a  boy 
behind  him ;  then  an  antiquated  buggy  with  a 
venerable  colored  couple  and,  in  front  of  them, 
as  many  bright  little  black  children  as  the 
wagon  box  would  hold.  And  so  they  poured 
in  from  all  directions  in  all  sorts  of  vehicles 
and  on  mules  and  horses,  the  latter,  in  most 
instances,  doing  double  duty. 

The  extensive  college  campus  is  covered  with 
a  grove  of  trees  under  which  the  visitors 
bivouacked.  Most  of  them  had  brought  pro¬ 
visions  both  for  man  and  beast,  while  booths 
had  been  erected  outside  the  campus  where  food 
and  drink  were  sold  to  those  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided.  By  count  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
horses  and  mules  were  tethered  among  the 
trees,  and  not  less  than  six  thousand  persons 
were  in  attendance  from  out  of  town.  The 
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oommencement  is  the  one  gala  day  for  the 
population  of  a  large  district  of  country  who 
oome  together  for  social  enjoyment  as  well  as 
from  interest  in  the  college  where  their  own 
and  their  neighbors’  children  are  getting  an 
education.  The  opportunity  for  swapping 
horses  could  not  be  neglected  by  Kentuckians, 
but  the  crowd,  though  some  of  them  were  from 
the  regions  where  bitter  fends  have  been  going 
OD,  was  as  orderly  a  gathering  as  one  of  its 
size  would  be  in  the  heart  of  Connecticut. 

The  commencement  exercises  proper  were 
held  in  a  sununer  auditorium  holding  two 
thousand  persons,  which  was  filled  to  the  full. 
At  intervals  a  recess  of  a  few  minutes  was 
taken  to  let  those  go  out  who  wished  and 
others  to  take  their  places.  Music  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  college  band  and  choir.  The 
forenoon  was  occupied  with  addresses  by  the 
graduating  class  and  other  selected  students ;  two 
or  three  of  them  being  young  colored  men.  The 
speaking  was  manly,  intelligent  and  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  average  college  elsewhere. 

Those  who  were  not  within  the  auditorium 
spent  their  time  in  going  about  among  the 
various  college  buildings,  visiting  the  library 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  Kentucky),  the  printing  office,  the  school 
of  carpentry,  the  model  cottage,  the  hospital, 
and  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  products  of 
the  hand-looms,  for  which  small  prizes  had 
been  offered.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the 
air  of  serious  interest  with  which  everything 
wa.s  inspected.  As  in  all  such  gatherings,  the 
young  people  went  about  in  couples,  often 
hand  in  hand,  without  embarrassment  and 
without  attracting  unpleasant  attention. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  more  general 
addresses,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  such 
education  as  Berea  offered  and  encouraging 
parents  and  children  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices  to  obtain  it.  What  this  means  was 
shown  by  many  an  incident  communicated  to 
me  by  the  teachers.  Two  years  ago,  for  in¬ 
stance,  down  from  bis  home  in  the  mountains 
came  a  boy,  driving  his  widowed  mother’s  only 
cow  to  pay  for  his  winter’s  schooling.  The 
next  summer  he  taught  a  school  among  the 
mountains  and  came  back  in  the  fall,  bringing 
his  sister  with  him,  that  she  might  have  the 
same  advantages.  A  young  fellow  brought  his 
horse,  his  sole  possession,  and  gave  it  to  meet 
the  cost  of  a  season’s  schooling.  One  moun¬ 
tain  preacher,  with  six  years’  experience  and  a 
wife  and  children,  yet  not  too  old  or  too  “in¬ 
spired”  to  study,  took  his  place  in  the  sub¬ 
preparatory  department  and  was  eking  out  his 
expenses  by  sawing  wood.  One  man  of  forty- 
five  years  of  age  who  had  been  teaching  among 
the  mountains  for  several  years  entered  the 
college  and  studied  for  two  years  that  he  might 
be  the  better  qualified  for  his  work.  After¬ 
ward  when  asked  if  the  giving  up  of  so  much 
time  at  his  age  paid,  he  replied  with  thought¬ 
ful  deliberation,  “In  the  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents  I  think  it  has  paid ;  in  every  other  re¬ 
spect  it  has  paid  a  hundred  fold.  ”  That  man 
is  now  a  county  supervisor  of  schools. 

If  anyone  thinks  it  an  easy  matter  to  hold, 
for  a  half  hour’s  speech,  the  attention  of  such 
an  audience  of  men,  women  and  children  as 
crowded  the  auditorium  that  summer  after¬ 
noon,  let  him  try  it.  I  can  only  say  that  they 
encouraged  the  speakers  by  their  patient  listen¬ 
ing  and  hearty  applause.  They  had  come 
together  not  simply  to  be  entertained,  and  their 
countenances  showed  that,  whatever  might  be 
their  lack  of  so-called  culture,  they  responded 
to  every  appeal  to  conscience  and  common  sense. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  the 
crowds  began  to  disperse,  wending  their  way 
to  their  distant  homes,  carrying  back  with 
them  new  ideas  and  purposes.  Some  of  them 
had  to  travel  all  night  under  the  light  of  the 
full  moon.  To  some  it  was  even  a  two-days’ 


journey  to  their  homes  among  the  mountains. 
What  they  saw  and  heard  would  give  them 
food  for  thought  and  talk  for  many  a  month. 

During  the  long  summer  vacation,  while 
many  of  the  students  are  earning  money  by 
teaching  school,  the  college  carries  on  a  system 
of  university  extension.  Some  of  the  teachers 
and  older  pupils  go  about  among  the  mountains 
visiting  the  people  in  their  homes,  addressing 
them  in  their  scattered  schoolhouses,  giving 
them  personal  instruction  as  to  better  methods 
of  living,  and  winning  for  the  college  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  interest  of  the  people.  It  was 
pleasant  to  have  evidence  of  the  growing  re¬ 
gard  in  which  the  college  and  its  faculty  are 
held  by  influential  citizens  of  Kentucky,  and 
that  in  spite  of  the  natural  prejudice  incited 
by  the  fact  that  colored  students  are  received 
on  equal  terms  with  whites.  It  is  but  just  to 
say  that  the  colored  students,  who  are  perhaps 
one  sixth  of  the  whole  number  are  intelligent, 
self-respecting,  well-behaved,  and  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  any  offensive  self-assertion.  All  of 
them  make  sacrifices  to  get  an  education  and 
seem  thoroughly  to  appreciate  their  advantages. 

For  the  overcoming  of  prejudice  and  the  win¬ 
ning  of  friends  to  the  institution  much  is  due 
to  the  personal  influence  of  President  Frost. 
One  cannot  look  upon  his  pale,  intellectual  and 
now  care-worn  face,  and  feel  the  influence  of 
his  consecrated  personality,  without  sympathy 
for  the  man  and  his  work.  There  are  associated 
with  him  a  group  of  fellow-workers,  men  and 
women  from  various  colleges  and  schools,  of 
like  spirit  with  his  own,  between  whom  and 
their  pupils  the  warmest  mutual  regard  evi¬ 
dently  exists.  The  senior  of  the  faculty  in 
length  of  service  is  Professor  Dodge,  a  noble 
specimen  of  Christian  manhood.  For  two 
valuable  accessions  to  the  corps  of  teachers  the 
college  is  indebted  to  Populist  interference 
with  Kansas  University,  which  gave  Berea 
the  opportunity  of  securing  Dr.  George  F. 
Fairchild,  the  Vice-President,  and  Professor 
Mason  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  For¬ 
estry  and  Botany.  The  latter  is  giving  practi¬ 
cal  instruction  in  improved  methods  of  agricul¬ 
ture  upon  the  college  farm  adjacent  to  the 
village  and  is  experimenting  in  new  crops. 

Across  the  mountains  on  the  southeastern  of 
these  Appalachian  Highlands,  in  and  about 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  is  the  admirable  system  of 
schools  sustained  by  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
our  Church,  which  reaches  out  after  the  same 
class  of  mountain  whites,  and  which  of  course 
has  special  claims  upon  Presbyterian  Christians. 
Berea  is  undenominational.  The  aim  in  each 
is  to  train  to  habits  of  self-support,  self-disci¬ 
pline,  toward  the  highest  Christian  ideals.  The 
unique  features  common  to  each,  are  “simply 
adaptation  to  unique  conditions.” 

A  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’  PASTORATE. 

The  Mount  Washington  Church  of  this  city 
is  so  called  after  the  name  of  the  range  of  hills 
on  the  western  part  of  Manhattan  Island 
towards  the  north  which  was  in  popular  use  a 
century  ago.  Writing  from  White  Plains, 
November  8,  1776,  General  George  Washington, 
in  a  brief  note  to  General  Green  concerning 
the  evacuation  of  the  fortress  named  after  the 
commander- in  chief,  twice  refers  to  this  range 
of  hills  as  Mount  Washington. 

The  pastor  of  this  church,  on  July  2,  referring 
to  the  completion  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
service  there,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
but  two  other  pastors  in  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  who  have  had  a  longer  pastorate. 

“And  in  twenty-five  years,”  he  continued, 
“one  might  reasonably  look  for  impressive 
records  of  conquest  and  advance.  The  num¬ 
bers  upon  the  church  roll  and  in  attendance 
upon  its  Sunday-school  in  the  suburb  of  a  city 
like  New  York,  which  boasts  of  being  second 
to  none  in  size  or  importance,  ought  to  indicate 


a  large  increase  in  such  a  period.  But  if  a 
stranger  to  the  circumstances  of  the  church 
should  examine  the  minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  these  successive  years  he  would 
denounce  the  church  and  its  pastor  as  drones 
and  idlers — fruitless  and  worthless  branches 
of  the  one  great  Vine.  In  those  tables  of 
statistics  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  for 
a  full  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  no 
growth  in  the  population  of  this  vicinity ;  that 
the  constituency  of  the  little  church  has  rather 
diminished  than  increased  because  of  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  streams  of  population  to  other  portions 
of  Manhattan  Island;  that  there  was  more 
wealth  in  the  church  in  1867  than  to-day; 
that  there  are  not  so  many  Christian  workers 
within  sound  of  its  bell  as  ten  years  ago;  and 
that  this  is  not  because  the  church  or  its  pas¬ 
tor  is  inactive,  but  because  railroads  and  omni¬ 
buses  and  other  facilities  for  transit  have  not 
yet  reached  this  portion  of  the  metropolis. 
Forty  years  ago  there  were  more  families  con¬ 
nected  with  this  church  than  to-day. 

“  ‘What  a  record!’  might  this  stranger  ex¬ 
claim!  ‘What  a  proof  of  sloth  and  indolence 
and  worthlessness!  What  a  cumberer  of  the 
ground  is  that  Mount  Washington  Church 
with  its  pastor !  ’  For  fifty-two  years  and  more 
it  has  held  its  name  and  place ;  but  in  a  great 
city  it  has  not  grown  in  numbers;  it  has 
rather  lost.  For  twenty-five  years  and  more 
this  pastor  and  this  people  have  been  one  and 
they  are  agreed,  moreover,  to  be  behind  in 
numbers  and  in  work  where  any  just  estimate 
of  their  opportunities  and  their  field  would 
place  them! 

“Such  might  be  the  natural  conclusion  of 
a  stranger  who  knew  nothing  more  than  the 
statistics  of  the  General  Assembly  can  tell 
him.  But,  happily  for  our  peace  of  mind,  we 
are  not  working  for  human  applause.  Nor  is 
any  judgment  of  the  church  without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  circumstances  just  or  true.  Our 
judgment  is  with  God  alone  and  there  we  are 
content  to  leave  it. 

“Our  Master  once  said  to  some  who  were 
hostile,  ‘How  can  ye  believe  who  seek  honor 
one  from  another  and  seek  not  the  honor  which 
cometh  from  God  only?’  His  language  implies 
that  true  faith  must  lead  one  ‘to  lose  with 
God’ — to  suffer  misunderstanding,  misappre¬ 
hension,  and  misrepresentation,  yet  be  content 
to  labor  on,  as  he  himself  did.  He  was  not 
chagrined  because,  though  he  labored  hard, 
the  numerical  success  which  accompanied  his 
labors  was  very  small,  consisting  chiefly  in  a 
‘little  flock’  of  twelve  interested  listeners, 
who,  nevertheless,  did  not  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  or  obey  him  and  who,  in  spiritual  capac¬ 
ity,  were  merely  ‘  babes.  ’  And  he  did  not 
cease  to  lead  those  faithful  disciples  to  look 
out  and  away  from  the  present,  the  tangible 
and  the  visible,  to  the  blessedness  of  character 
— that  supreme  reward  for  privation  and  toil 
which  consists  in  being  and  becoming  more 
like  God. 

“  ‘Blessed,’  he  said,  ‘are  they  that  are,  not 
those  who  have — the  pure,  the  humble,  the 
meek,  the  merciful  are  blessed ;  for  they  can  be 
like  God,  and  they  can  be  with  God,  and  they 
can  hold  uninterrupted  oommunion  with  God. 
Here  and  hereafter  theirs  is  the  kingdom.  ’ 
Christ  takes  men  up  to  God.  He  puts  them  in 
full  view  of  Godlikeness  as  the  goal  of  en¬ 
deavor.  He  bases  life  on  God  as  a  foundation 
and  then  he  asks  for  ‘patience  and  long- 
suffering  with  joyfulness.  ’ 

“Of  course  he  calculates  on  the  scale  of 
immortality.  And  when  one  builds  on  God 
and  calculates  his  life  on  the  scale  of  immor¬ 
tality,  he  most  readily  escapes  the  discourage¬ 
ments  and  despondencies  which  come  from 
short  views,  or  from  close  views,  or  from 
looking  only  at  what  one  possesses  rather  than 
on  what  one  may  become.  ’  ’  Doulos. 
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THE  BOOI^TABLE. 

MR.  YARNALL’S  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES.* 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  altogether  de> 
lightfnl  pnblications  of  recent  years. 

It  comes  from  an  author  who  is  able  to  de¬ 
scribe  from  personal  recollection  the  coming  of 
Lafayette  to  Philadelphia  in  1824,  the  great 
preparations  to  receive  him  and  the  tumnlt  of 
excitement  when  he  came. 

This  means  that  the  book  has  the  unap¬ 
proachable  charm  which  belongs  to  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  an  old  man  with  a  young  heart. 
They  are  a  constant  illustration  of  the  grace, 
sweetness,  gentleness  and  richness  of  that  wis¬ 
dom  of  ripe  and  mellow  life  which  the 
Scripture  tells  us  is  above  rubies. 

The  heart  of  the  book  is  its  reminiscences  of 
Wordsworth  and  the  Wordsworths,  of  the  Cole¬ 
ridges  through  several  generations,  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  Eeble,  Gladstone,  the  late  Rt.  Hon. 
William  Edward  Forster,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  many  other  brilliant  or  important  men  and 
women  in  England  and  America. 

These  personal  reminiscences  are  framed  in 
what  the  poet  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  would 
call  a  “Foreword”  and  an  “Afterword”  of 
^‘occasional  recollections,”  mostly  relating  to 
the  political  situation  in  this  country  and  in 
England  forty  years  ago  and  the  relations  of 
the  two  countries  to  each  other. 

These  opening  and  closing  chapters  are  hardly 
of  the  essence  of  the  book ;  but  they  form  such  a 
gracious  enveloping  atmosphere  for  it  and  are 
so  full  of  wise  and  stimulating  reflection  that 
we  would  not  abridge  them  a  line.  Mr. 
Yarnall  defines  in  them  his  own  position. 
While  the  anti -slavery  movement  was  only  an 
abolition  agitation  he  was  possibly  a  somewhat 
indifferent  looker  on,  to  whom  Mr.  Garrison’s 
methods  of  attack  did  not  seem  wise.  When 
called  on  for  compromise  with  slavery  by  the 
so-called  union- savers  of  the  period,  he  replied 
in  the  remark  which  the  late  Horace  Binney, 
then  eighty  years  old,  once  made  to  him  that 
“he  would  never  take  the  sin  of  slavery  on  his 
conscience,  let  the  consequences  of  refusal  be 
what  they  would,  ’  ’  that  he  was  an  old  man 
and,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  once  said  of 
himself,  his  ‘  ‘  life  had  been  passed  in  honor,  ’  ’ 
and  he  would  not  blot  it  in  the  last  act.  He 
speaks  of  Senator  Douglas  as  “a  man  of  great 
ability  but  an  unscrupulous  politician  and  of  a 
coarse  mind.  ’  ’ 

These  notes  will  show  that  the  attraction  of 
these  recollections  may  lie  somewhat  at  least 
in  the  author’s  frank  and  energetic  honesty  of 
expression.  At  all  events,  he  is  no  laudator 
temporis  acti,  but  a  man  of  bold  opinions,  of  a 
very  refreshing  frankness  of  expression,  and 
with  something  like  a  genius  for  bringing  into 
his  descriptions  some  phrase  or  circumstance 
‘that  makes  the  whole  stand  out  in  a  picture. 
A  fine  example  is  his  account  of  a  gloomy 
meeting  the  night  after  Bull  Run.  Mr.  Henry 
Carey  exclaimed,  “It  is  not,  ‘All  is  lost  but 
honor,  ’  for  honor  has  been  lost  as  well.  ’  ’  Ad¬ 
miral  Dupont  came  in,  serene  and  martial, 
“Gentlemen,”  said  he  quietly,  “this  is  war.” 

There  are  but  thirty  pages  of  this  “Fore¬ 
word,”  but  they  serve  their  purpose  as  well  as 
a  hundred  with  most  writers.  They  also  in¬ 
troduce  the  author,  show  his  standing,  the 
respect  he  commands,  and  in  a  quiet  way  pre¬ 
pare  the  reader  for  the  intimate  relations  he 
was  to  come  into  with  the  very  distinguished 
circles  in  England  of  which  he  writes. 

One  of  the  delightful  features  of  the  five  or 
six  chapters  that  compose  the  body  of  the  book 
is  their  concentration  on  the  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  families.  First  comes,  in  1849,  the 
visit  to  Wordsworth  himself,  followed  by 

♦Wordsworth  and  The  Coleridges.  With  Other  Mem¬ 
ories  Literary  and  Political.  By  Ellis  Yarnall.  (The 
Macmillan  Company.  $3.50.) 


“Walks  and  Visits  in  Wordsworth’s  Country,” 
six  years  later,  after  the  poet  was  dead.  Both 
of  these  chapters  are  full  of  delightful  passages 
which  we  have  marked  but  find  we  cannot 
quote.  A  Wordsworthian  atmosphere  lies  on 
them,  which  is  felt  at  once  and  holds  on  sweet, 
bright  and  fragrant  to  the  end. 

“These  Walks  in  Wordsworth’s  Country,” 
now  and  then,  took  our  author  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  circle,  to 
Rydal,  for  example,  into  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Arnold’s  widow  and  family.  This  again 
led  to  acquaintance  with  the  Hon.  William 
Edward  Forster,  who  had  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  opened 
Mr.  Yamall’s  way  to  other  social  opportuni¬ 
ties,  which  were  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
him  in  collecting  material  for  such  a  book  as 
this,  and  to  his  meeting  on  familiar  terms 
Englishmen  of  world-wide  reputation  such  as 
John  Eeble  and  Macaulay.  In  fact  there  is 
something  like  a  procession  of  wits,  authors 
and  statesmen  through  the  pages  of  the  book. 

The  Forster  family  were  Friends,  and  Forster, 
the  under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  Lord 
Russell’s  administration,  remained  in  the  con¬ 
nection  to  his  death.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Times,  the  funeral  service  was  held  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  but  he  was  buried  with  his 
own  Quaker  people  at  Burley.  Mr.  Yarnall’ s 
family  were  Quakers  back  to  George  Fox, 
though  he  himself  has  left  the  connection. 
Something  of  the  charm  of  his  book  is  its 
Quaker  simplicity  and  directness  of  sentiment 
and  expression. 

The  chapter  on  Sara  Coleridge  and  her 
brothers,  and  the  one  on  John  Taylor  Coleridge 
and  his  yet  more  distinguished  son,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  are  full  of  passages 
that  the  reader  will  pause  on  with  delight  and 
feel  himself  richer  for  having  read.  Mr. 
Yarnall’s  relations  with  all  these  people  were 
the  very  best.  He  has  something  like  a  genius 
for  bringing  men  into  easy,  natural  and  confi¬ 
dential  relations  with  himself.  He  does  not  in 
the  least  betray  their  confidence  though  he  also 
treats  his  readers  with  great  frankness  and 
does  his  best  to  permit  them  to  share  in  the 
impressions  which  are  so  deeply  and  vividly 
engraven  on  his  memory  and  heart. 

The  volume  is  not  without  its  lighter  and 
amusing  side.  Mr.  Yarnall  has  the  sense  of 
humor  and  with  it  goes  a  genial  love  of  fun 
and  joke.  The  great  example  of  this  in  the 
volume  is  the  chapter  on  the  Commemoration 
Day  at  Oxford,  especially  the  roystering  pranks 
of  the  students  and  their  guying  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  degrees  as  they  came  forward ;  our  Mr. 
Motley,  for  example,  who,  as  a  measure  of  pre¬ 
caution  in  a  lowering  day,  had  brought  his 
umbrella  concealed  under  the  drapery  of  his 
scarlet  robe.  But  alas  I  some  fraction  of  that 
unpoetical  precaution  came  into  view  as  he 
was  taking  his  seat  and  some  quick-eyed,  un 
merciful  youth  in  the  gallery  set  up  a  shout, 
“Three  cheers  for  the  umbrella.”  It  was  all 
harmless  enough,  like  students’  fun  in  this 
country,  even  if  a  trifle  broad.  Mr.  Yarnall 
was  not  the  first  and  will  not  be  the  last  who, 
the  more  he  saw  of  Oxford  the  more  he  was 
“smit  with  its  splendor  and  sweetness.  ”  His 
references  to  Pnsey  and  Eeble  and  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  Charles  Kingsley  which  illumine  his 
pages  remind  again  of  that  sceptre  of  gracious 
power  and  “imperial  gentleness”  with  which 
Oxford  has  ruled  her  sons. 

Border  Lines  in  the  Field  of  Doubtful 

Practices.  By  Henry  Clay  Trumbull. 

Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company.  |1. 

Dr.  Trumbull  writes  with  the  charm  of  lit¬ 
erary  grace  and  style.  He  is  a  man  of  sense, 
judgment  and  candor  enough  to  appreciate 
the  other  side  of  the  argument.  In  Border 
Lines  he  takes  up  the  old  contentions  between 
the  Church  and  the  world;  wine,  tobacco. 


cards,  theatre,  and  dancing.  Dress,  jewels  and 
riches  he  does  not  discuss.  He  plants  himself 
in  every  case  on  the  extreme  ground  of  absti¬ 
nence  ;  though  he  does  so  with  a  fulness  of 
knowledge  and  illustrative  example  which 
goes  far  to  relieve  his  chapters  from  the  im¬ 
putation  of  narrowness,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  when  Dr.  Trumbull  takes  up  a  case  be 
has  something  to  say  that  is  worth  reading. 
His  argument  against  tobacco  in  all  forms  gives 
unusual  emphasis  to  the  view  of  it  at  Mecca, 
for  example ;  that  its  use  is  an  uncleanly  habit, 
which  fouls  the  breath  and  person.  Say  what 
we  may  in  the  line  of  apology  for  indulgences 
of  this  nature,  when  a  bold,  convinced  and  con¬ 
sistent  man  rises  to  preach  the  Spartan  view  of 
things,  there  is  something  better  for  us  to  do 
than  to  throw  stones  at  him.  The  theatre, 
cards,  dancing,  and  such  matters  as  dress, 
jewels,  and  riches  may  stand  on  a  different 
ground.  They  certainly  require  more  dis¬ 
criminate  treatment  than  Dr.  Trumbull  gives 
them  in  his  chapters.  Yet  even  here  there  is 
groat  force  in  the  Spartan  view  of  things.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  morally  strong  natures 
will  always  respond  to  this  line  of  reasoning. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  late  Dr.  Manning’s  book  on  the  dangers 
of  “Half  Truths”  never  had  a  more  striking 
illustration  than  in  From  the  Child’s  Standpoint, 
Views  of  Child  Life  and  Nature:  A  book  for 
parents  and  teachers  by  Florence  Hull  Winter- 
burn.  It  makes  all  the  difference  whether  this 
title  means  “the  child’s  standpoint,”  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  himself,  or  as  interpreted  by  well- 
trained  observers  competent  to  understand  him 
and  give  him  the  direction  be  needs.  This 
last  interpretation  is  the  one  accepted  and  acted 
on  by  all  writers  who  understand  themselves 
and,  especially,  by  the  authors  of  the  numerous 
and  admirable  studies  of  child-life  which  have 
issued  lately  from  the  press.  They  have  studied 
child-life  psychologically  aud  experimentally, 
and  built  their  theories  of  home  training  and 
school  work  on  the  broad  basis  of  these  ascer¬ 
tained  facts.  Florence  Hull  Winterbnrn  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  l)ook  rests  on  the 
dangerous  and  illusive  basis  of  sentimental  im¬ 
pressions.  The  half  truth  which  lies  behind 
her  book  is  that  the  child’s  needs  and  interests 
should  control  the  training  he  is  to  receive. 
The  other  half  required  to  make  it  a  whole 
truth  is  that  what  the  child’s  interest  is  should 
not  be  decided  by  his  own  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  from  his  standpoint,  but  by  careful,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  open-minded  and  competent  observers 
of  child-life;  what  it  is,  what  it  needs, what  is 
best  for  it  and  what  the  true  standpoint  is. 
In  the  volume  before  us  the  child’s  standpoint 
of  viewing  himself  and  the  teacher’s  are  con¬ 
fused.  When  our  author  has  disentangled  the 
threads  of  her  subject  and  defined  her  own 
thesis,  she  will  find  that  what  she  really  means 
does  not  differ  much  from  what  we  have  said. 
.1  priori  theories  have  been  a  great  imposition 
on  the  children  at  home  and  in  school.  The 
plea  of  this  book  that  childhood  should  be 
looked  at  from  its  own  standpoint  is  a  sound 
one.  (The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company.  |1.25. ) 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man’s  name  and  the 
cause  for  which  he  labored  become  synonymous 
to  the  degree  that  the  name  of  Neal  Dow  be¬ 
came  identified  with  his  creation,  “the  Maine 
Law.”  To  have  the  story  of  the  life  of  such  a 
man  is  a  satisfaction  and,  in  yielding  to  the 
desire  of  friends  that  he  should  write  his 
Reminiscences,  General  Dow  may  be  absolved 
from  all  charge  of  egotism.  His  life  was  a 
mission  in  a  good  cause,  and  whether  one 
agrees  with  the  policy  of  prohibition  or  not, 
one  cannot  but  admire  the  persistence  with 
which  he  pursued  the  object  which  he  set 
before  him.  His  face  was  a  sufficient  guaran¬ 
tee  of  good  faith.  This  story  of  his  life  is 
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simply  told,  and  one  can  see  in  it  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  his  nature.  It  is  a  story  of  success 
and  reverse,  but  it  is  both  entertaining  and 
instructive.  Who  shall  say  that  it  was  a  life 
crowned  by  failure?  (Portland,  Me.,  Evening 
Express  Publishing  Company.  $2. 50. ) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Champney,  having  taken 
Witch  Winnie  through  Va.ssar  College,  France 
and  Holland — possibly  elsewhere — has  now  con¬ 
ducted  her  through  Spain,  accompanied  this 
time  by  a  lover.  There  is  rather  too  much 
love-making  for  a  guide  book  and  too  much 
guide  book  for  a  love  story ;  yet  there  appears 
to  be  a  class  of  readers  who  like  this  sort  of 
thing,  ir/tc/i  Winnie  in  Spain.  (Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company. ) 

There  is  much  convenience  as  well  as  literary 
and  religious  value  in  The  Story  of  lieligions, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Price  F.  G.  S.  It  opens  with 
nine  very  brief,  but  compendious  and  compara¬ 
tive  sketches  of  the  great  non-christian  relig¬ 
ions,  and  follows  this  with  a  much  fuller  but 
still  condensed  account  of  the  complex  inner 
denominational  developments  of  Christianity. 
This  is  a  leading  feature  of  the  manual.  It  is 
well  and  usefully  done.  (M.  F.  Mansfield.  75 
cents. ) 

LITER.4RY  NOTES. 

Whittier’s  poem,  “The  Branded  Hand,’’  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  actual  branding  of 
Capt.  Jonathan  Walker,  by  sentence  of  a 
United  States  court  in  Florida  in  1844.  The 
whole  brutal  history  is  given  by  Frank  Edward 
Kittridge  of  Albion,  New  York,  in  a  brochure, 
“The  Man  with  the  Branded  Hand.’’ 

Dr.  Lorimer’s  striking  sermon  last  May  be¬ 
fore  the  Baptist  Missionary  and  Publication 
societies  at  San  Francisco  is  published  by  the 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  ( 10  cents. ) 

In  Tales  of  Ad  rent  lire  from  the  Old  Hook  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Champney  tells  over  the  old 
Bible  stories  in  terms  of  every  day  life  which 
give  them  a  wonderful  reality.  The  Bible  In¬ 
stitute  Colportage  Association,  Chicago.  (10 
cents. ) 

The  Life  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  by  Dr.  T.  T. 
Monger,  is  so  nearly  completed  that  its  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  early  autumn  is  promised  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

All  who  saw  Wenzell’s  drawings  reproduced 
in  tints  from  Florian’s  blocks  will  be  curious 
to  learn  what  further  advance  has  been  made 
in  the  art  from  the  forthcoming  reproductions 
in  color  of  Glacken’s  designs  and  the  one  an¬ 
nounced  by  Maxwell  Parrish,  in  the  August 
Scribner.  The  process  employed  is  said  to 
be  in  no  sense  allied  to  the  so-called  three- 
color  process,  which  is,  at  best,  a  mechanical 
stop-gap  and  never  can  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Messrs.  E.  L.  Kellogg  and  Company 
have  published  The  School  Journal  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  commemorate  their  twenty- fifth 
anniversary  with  a  notable  number  of  128 
pages.  It  is  something  unique  that,  in  all  these 
twenty-five  years  of  enterprising  achievement, 
they  have  published  but  one  work  on  any  other 
subject  than  education. 

General  Merritt’s  sole  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  war  is  “The  Fall  of  Mauila,  ’’ 
in  the  Youth’s  Companion  for  July  6.  Its 
value  lies  in  its  revelation  of  Agninaldo’s  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  Americans  at  that  time  and  the 
composition  of  his  cabinet. 

The  Xeir  Education  is  responsible  for  this 
“mild  suggestion’’ :  “Don’t  let  ns  spoil  good 
cooks  and  ditch  diggers  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  professional  ranks  crowded.’’ 

The  humorous  ballad  of  “The  Recruit,” 

“Sez  Corporal  Madden  to  Private  McFadden,” 

published  all  over  the  country  as  Kipling’s, 
was  written  by  Robert  W.  Chambers  and  first 
brought  out  in  The  Pocket  Magazine,  January, 
1896. 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill’s  much  talked  of 
Anglo  Sa.eon  Review  has  appeared.  It  rises  in 
splendor,  with  all  that  can  be  done  with  paper, 
type,  tooled  leather  cover  and  sumptuous 
workmanship  to  justify  the  price,  which  is 
lordly  as  well  as  the  editing.  So  also  are  the 
contributors  as  promised  for  the  future,  who 
will  stand  like  a  solid  wall  against  all  com¬ 
monplace  and  hold  the  Review  high  above  the 
picture  gallery  magazines  on  the  high  levels 
of  pure  literature. 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNUAY,  JYIA’  »«, 

DANIEL  IN  THE  DEN  OF  LIONS. 

Long  years  are  covered  in  the  record  of  this 
Book  of  Daniel.  It  begins  when  the  Captivity 
had  but  just  begun.  In  this  lesson  it  is  draw¬ 
ing  toward  its  close.  Of  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  during  this  long  period  we  have 
only  such  knowledge  as  may  be  gathered  from 
passages  like  Jeremiah  xxix.  5-7,  and  casual 
allusions  in  Ezekiel;  from  what  we  may  infer 
from  the  change  apparent  in  the  national  char¬ 
acter  at  the  time  of  the  Return;  with  such 
brief  flashes  of  light  as  the  Psalms  written 
during  the  Captivity,  possibly  such  as  Ixxiv., 
Ixxix. ,  cii.,  cxxiii.,  cxxx.,  cxxxi.,  may  throw 
upon  the  situation.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah 
agrees  with  Daniel  in  showing  that  some  of 
the  exiles  were  favorites  at  court,  and  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  bears  the  same  testi¬ 
mony.  These,  though  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  show  that  the  exiles,  even  in  the  earliest 
days,  were  not  looked  upon  with  unmitigated 
scorn.  They  seem,  in  general,  to  have  lived 
in  communities  of  their  own  (Ezekiel  i.  1, 
viii.  1 ),  and  though  doubtless  many  of  them 
were  affected  by  the  surrounding  heathenism, 
yet  the  “remnant,”  at  least,  through  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  exile,  grew  more  faithful  to  Jehovah 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  bitter¬ 
ness  of  their  lot  was  their  separation  from  the 
Temple,  the  impossibility  of  offering  sacrifices 
or  keeping  their  feasts.  Deprived  of  these 
sacred  privileges,  they  turned  with  all  the 
stronger  purpose  to  such  as  were  left  to  them. 
They  kept  their  Sabbaths  faithfully,  and  from 
this  strict  observance  grew  the  custom  of 
assembling  in  synagogues,  which  to  the  Jews 
of  the  Dispersion,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
Return,  became  a  necessary  part  of  their  sys¬ 
tem  of  worship. 

While  this  development  of  the  religious  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Jews  was  going  on  in  exile,  the 
progress  of  history  was  gradually  bringing 
about  the  conditions  which  made  possible  the 
promised  Return.  Nebuchadrezzar,  after  a 
reign  of  more  than  forty  years,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  Evil  Merodach  (2  Kings  xxv.  27 ; 
Jeremiah  liii.  31),  who  after  two  years  was 
dethroned  and  murdered  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Nergal-sharezer.  His  reign,  however,  was 
also  brief  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a  young 
son,  Laborosoaschod,  who  was  shortly  put  to 
death  in  a  conspiracy  of  the  army,  headed  by 
Nabonaid.  Thus  royal  depositions  and  assassi¬ 
nations  seem  to  have  been  as  common  among 
the  rulers  of  Babylon  as  in  the  later  centuries 
they  have  been  among  the  Turks.  The  result 
of  this  conspiracy  was  to  raise  Nabonaid,  a 
Rab  mag,  to  the  throne.  During  nearly  all 
of  his  reign,  he  was  leagued  with  Egypt  and 
Lydia,  in  a  struggle  with  the  growing  power 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Finally,  however, 
he  w’as  forced  to  capitulate  and  died  in  exile, 
his  empire  coming  under  the  dominion  of  the 
rising  power. 

As  we  found  last  week  that  there  was  no 
room  for  a  King  Belshazzar  in  any  serious  his¬ 
tory  of  this  time,  we  now  find  that  neither  is 
there  any  place  for  the  Darius  of  our  present 
lesson.  There  was  no  intermediate  king  be¬ 
tween  Nabonaid  and  Cyrus.  It  is  indeed  possi¬ 
ble  that  Cyrus  temporarily  established  a  gov¬ 
ernor  in  Babylon,  and  that  his  name  was 
Darius;  but  within  three  months  after  the 
conquest  Cyrus  himself  was  on  the  throne, 
and  a  temporary  governor  could  not  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  hundred  and  twenty  satraps.  Nor 
would  it  be  the  subordinate  ruler  whom  presi¬ 
dents  and  satraps  would  ask  to  issue  a  decree 
forbidding  prayer  to  any  god  or  man  but  him¬ 
self.  Such  a  request  could  be  made  only  to 
the  king.  All  these  considerations,  as  has 


been  repeatedly  said,  in  no  wise  affect  the 
religious  value  of  the  book,  which  nowhere 
professes  to  be  history.  The  Jews  did  not  so 
consider  it ;  there  is  no  allusion  to  Daniel  in 
the  historic  books  of  his  period  (Ezra  and 
Nehemiah), though  one  in  so  exalted  a  position 
can  hardly  have  counted  for  nothing  in  the 
history  of  his  people.  Later  books,  of  the  cen¬ 
turies  just  before  Christ,  show  that  these 
stories  were  very  widely  known,  though  not 
considered  historical.  They  are  in  fact  Ilala- 
chah,  a  kind  of  moral  fiction  cast  in  historic 
form,  which  was  very  highly  valued  by  the 
Jews  of  the  centuries  preceding  Christ. 

THE  LESSON. 

Daniel  vi.  10-23. 

Golden  Text. —The  Lord  is  thy  keeper. — 
Psa.  cxxi.  5. 

As  with  the  former  lessons  from  this  book 
we  take  the  story  with  all  its  local  and  his¬ 
toric  color,  since  these  enter  into  the  lesson 
which  it  was  designed  to  teach,  and  are  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  treated  seriously  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  story,  though  the  story  is  not  history. 

When  Darius,  increasingly  impressed  with 
Daniel’s  wisdom  and  judgment,  began  to  pur¬ 
pose  to  set  him  over  the  whole  realm,  his 
younger  colleagues  thought  it  high  time  to 
compass  his  destruction.  We  all  know  the 
story:  how  they  could  find  no  ground  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  official  conduct,  and  therefore 
laid  a  trap  to  ensnare  him  concerning  the  law 
of  his  God  (vs.  5);  how  they  so  played  upon 
the  personal  vanity  of  the  king,  and  that  desire 
to  receive  divine  honors  which  filled  the  minds 
of  monarchs  of  his  time  and  race,  as  to  put 
him  into  a  predicament  from  which  he  could 
not  recede  without  confessing  himself  to  be, 
after  all,  merely  human  like  other  men. 

Verses  10,  11.  That  Daniel  should  make  no 
change  in  his  custom  of  daily  prayer  w’as  to 
have  been  expected;  that  he  should  pray  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  custom,  with  his  window  open 
toward  Jerusalem  was  a  necessary  part  of  his 
silent  protest  against  the  iniquitous  decree. 

Verses  12,  13.  Daniel’s  enemies  artfully  so 
worded  their  report  of  Daniel  to  the  king 
that  Darius  was  first  brought  to  acknowledge 
the  decree  which  he  had  made. 

Verses  14,  15.  Darius  had  not  the  ready 
wit  of  Xerxes,  who  was  able  to  circumvent  the 
immutable  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
Darius  labored  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun  to 
rescue  Daniel,  probably  by  trying  to  induce  the 
wise  men  of  the  realm  to  devise  some  way  by 
which  he  might  evade  the  law’.  In  vain ;  the 
wise  men  were  too  bent  upon  Daniel’s  de¬ 
struction  to  discover  or  invent  a  counteracting 
law  and  the  king  found  himself  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun  compelled  to  carry  out  his  ill- 
considered  decree. 

V'erse  16.  The  monuments  show  that  it) 
was  the  custom  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
monarchs  to  condemn  criminals  to  the  lions. 
These  animals  were  kept  for  purposes  of  the 
chase.  The  “den”  was  probably  an  open  pit, 
something  like  the  Baergraben  at  Berne;  the 
open  top  would  be  surrounded  by  a  high  pali¬ 
sade;  from  it  egress  would  be  impossible, 
though  bystanders  could  easily  look  down  and 
see  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  pit;  the 
“month”  of  the  den  would  be  the  entrance 
to  the  passage  by  which  the  keepers  went 
down. 

The  words  of  the  king  as  Daniel  was  led 
away  showed  rather  a  high  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  character  than  any  true  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  character  of  his  God.  His 
words,  “May  thy  God  deliver  thee!”  are 
rather  a  prayer  than  a  prediction. 

Verse  17.  The  double  sealing  was  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers 
against  the  machinations  of  the  other.  The 
researches  of  Mr.  Layard  in  Babylonia  brought 
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to  light  many  of  these  seals ;  a  favorite  device 
is  a  king  slaying  a  lion— the  symbol  of  evil 
— with  a  sword. 

Verses  18,  19.  The  King  was  far  too  much 
cast  down  and  troubled  to  take  any  interest 
in  his  usual  pleasures;  the  earliest  dawn  saw 
him  going  in  a  ha»te  which  showed  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  his  mind,  tinto  the  den  of  lions.  The 
Septuagint  says  that  he  took  the  satraps  with 
him. 

Ver.se  20.  The  Inmentable  voice  of  his  cry 
shows  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  heart;  his 
words,  servant  of  the  living  God,  and  the  very 
fact  of  his  making  an  appeal  to  the  man  who, 
in  the  common  order  of  things  must  have  been 
destroyed,  show  that  the  reflections  of  the  long 
night  had  not  been  without  effect.  His  con¬ 
viction  that  the  high  character  of  Daniel  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  served  no  ordinary 
deity,  is  very  striking.  The  verse  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  bringing  home  to 
Suilday-school  scholars  the  truth  that  the  best 
“evidence  of  Christianity”  is  the  Christian 
himself ;  that  the  best  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  holy  God  is  a  holy  life  in  his  worshippers. 

Verses  21,  22.  The  Jews  before  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  believed  in  angels ;  but  it  is  quite  proba¬ 
ble  that  their  belief  was  made  still  stronger  by 
their  contact  with  the  Persians,  in  whose  re¬ 
ligion  angels  play  a  very  important  part.  This 
is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
with  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Apocrypha  on  the  other. 
While  in  its  exalted  spiritual  character  it  is  at 
once  evident  that  it  ranks  among  the  former 
rather  than  among  the  latter,  its  “  augelology,  ” 
as  it  has  been  called,  bears  a  far  closer  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  of  such  books  as  Tobit,  4th 
Esdras,  and  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  than  to  the 
express  teachings  of  other  books  of  the  Bible. 
Peter,  in  the  Book  of  Acts  (xii.  11),  expresses 
the  same  belief  as  Daniel.  In  the  present  case 
it  is  only  of  importance  to  notice  the  analogy 
with  the  Persian  belief,  in  order  to  understand 
that  Daniel’s  expression  would  be  the  more  in¬ 
telligible  to  Darius. 

As  to  the  miracle:  to  the  writers  of  the 
Bible,  whether  Old  Testament  or  New,  a  mira¬ 
cle  was  not  a  contravention  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  There  were  no  “laws  of  nature”  to 
these  writers,  but  there  was  a  spiritual  law, 
with  which  these  marvels  were  in  harmony. 
To  quote  an  eminent  Bible  scholar,  “Jehovah 
so  worked  his  will,  that  ...  it  was  manifest 
that  he  reigned  supreme,  and  that  there  was 
no  help  or  salvation  save  in  him.”  His  care 
over  his  people  was  not,  to  their  view,  the 
mechanical  operation  of  a  law  or  convention, 
but  a  living  reality,  in  the  face  of  which  “all 
man’s  wisdom  and  foresight  stand  abashed.” 
Thus  it  was  with  Daniel  now.  His  conscience 
absolved  him  of  guilt  before  God  as  well  as 
in  the  business  of  the  king,  and  hence  his 
assurance  that  God  would  protect  him. 

There  was,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  in 
Daniel’s  words  a  direct  reproof  of  the  king. 
The  lions  were  to  the  Medes  and  Persians  types 
of  the  power  of  evil.  How  strange  then  that 
Darius,  in  the  very  hour  of  arrogating  to  him¬ 
self  superhuman  powers  as  the  earthly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  god,  Ormuzd,  should  have  in¬ 
voked  the  powers  of  evil. 

Verse  23.  Darius,  after  the  inward  teach¬ 
ings  of  that  sleepless  night,  was  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  rebuke.  Before,  he  had  been  sore 
displeased  with  himself  (verse  14),  now  he  is 
exceeding  glad  for  Daniel’s  sake.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  three  Jews  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
long  years  before,  so  now,  no  manner  of  hurt 
was  found  upon  Daniel,  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  because  he  believed  in  his  God. 

All  Godlike  things  are  joyous.  They  have 
touched  God,  and  so  they  carry  with  them  an 
irresistible  gladness  everywhere.  — F.  W.  Faber. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESI.EE) 
LESSONS. 

XXXI.— The  Beoinsixo  of  the  Pereax 
Ministry. 

Luke  ix.  51,  xi.  13. 

As  the  Gospel  story  unfolds  itself,  we  see 
very  clearly  how  precious  these  last  months 
were  to  Jesus  for  the  instruction  of  his  disci¬ 
ples.  Some  of  the  most  significant  of  his 
sayings  were  given  in  these  days  and  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  Luke  ix.  51-xix.  28.  When  we  see 
how  small  and  almost  meagre  in  space  the 
actual  recorded  teachings  of  Jesus  are,  we  are 
amazed  to  think  at  the  vast  influence  they 
have  had  on  the  thought  and  life  of  the  world ; 
and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Perea,  the  country  in  which  Jesus  spent 
most  of  these  months,  lies  east  of  the  Jordan. 
To  reach  it  from  Galilee,  he  seems  at  first  to 
have  intended  to  pass  through  Samaria,  till  the 
inhospitable  Samaritans  refused  to  let  them 
pass,  either  from  personal  prejudice  against 
Jesus  and  his  words,  or,  more  likely,  from  the 
race  antipathy  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans.  The  “sons  of  thunder”  here  de¬ 
serve  their  name  in  their  savage  wish  (ix. 
54).  How  little  even  yet  did  they  understand 
of  the  real  mission  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ! 

At  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
Jesus’  apparent  harshness  in  answ'ering  the 
three  men  who  came  to  him  with  such  evident 
sincerity  (vss.  57-62).  One  he  discourages  with 
the  plain  statement  of  what  his  followers  must 
expect,  and  we  never  hear  of  him  again.  An¬ 
other  he  forbids  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties. 
But  Jesus  “knew  what  was  in  man,”  and 
must  have  seen  that  these  needed  the  test  he 
gave  them. 

The  success  of  the  seventy  gave  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  comparing  things  earthly  with 
things  heavenly  (x.  17-20)  and  also  to  show 
the  magnitude  aud  importance  of  what  they 
saw  aud  heard  (vss.  23,  24).  The  power  over 
evil  spirits  seemed  most  wonderful  at  that 
time ;  but  what  those  events  presaged  was  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  very  power  of  evil  itself. 

In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Jesus 
gave  a  new  meaning  and  scope  to  the  word 
neighbor.  The  world  has  grown  more  com¬ 
pact  through  steam  and  electricity  since  that 
day.  Now  we  are  seriously  considering  not  so 
much  who  is  our  neighbor,  as  how  we  shall 
carry  ourselves  towards  the  whole  world,  since 
our  neighbor  seems  to  be  everywhere,  whether 
we  will  or  no.  The  Samaritan  gave  personal 
.service.  Any  amount  of  food  and  clothing 
thrown  down  beside  the  helpless  man  in  the 
ditch  would  not  have  been  worth  as  much  to 
him  as  the  ride  on  the  Samaritan’s  “own 
beast,”  and  the  two  pence  given  for  his  care. 
Latter  day  economic  study  and  effort  have  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  greater  than  this  simple  story 
reveals. 

We  cannot  interpret  the  story  of  Martha  aud 
Mary  in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  that  Jesus 
rebuked  Martha’s  loving  care  for  his  wants,  or 
would  exalt  the  purely  contemplative  saint 
above  the  practical  active  “doer  of  the  Word.” 
The  world  needs  both  types.  It  is  difficnlt 
sometimes  to  see  which  is  the  more  important. 
But  the  rebuke  must  be  for  that  fussy  activity 
which  cannot  see  the  use  of  contemplation  and 
spiritual  communion.  The  church  has  some¬ 
times  suffered  from  too  much  mysticism,  but 
to-day  we  might  sorely  have  more  space  for 
that  type  of  piety  represented  by  Mary ;  since 
the  majority  of  Christians  believe  in  doing 
much  rather  than  praying  much.  The  need  of 
work  is  always  apparent.  The  lack  of  spiritual 
force  is  seldom  felt  by  the  one  who  needs  it 
most.  The  two  should  go  hand  in  hand  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  greatest  things  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 
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Choices. 

July  34.  Lot’s  choice.  Gen.  13:1-18. 

3.5.  Esau’s  choice.  Gen.  35  :  37-34. 

36.  Joshua’s  choice.  Josh.34 : 14-35. 

37.  Solomon’s  choice.  I  Kings  3:  E-l.^. 

38.  Matthew’s  choice.  Luke  5  :  37-33. 

39.  The  young  ruler’s  choice.  Mark  10 : 

17-33. 

30.  Topic— That  good  part.  Luke  10  :  38-43. 

If  you  wish  a  thoroughly  up  to  date  book  read 
Genesis.  The  events  it  records  are  transpiring 
to-day.  Lot  is  not  dead,  his  woes  are  not  even 
ended.  Millions  of  young  Lots  inspired  and 
accompanied  by  holy  Abrahams  start  for  the 
delights  of  Canaan  who  die  at  last  defeated 
aud  defiled  by  Sodom  In  youth  they  endured 
heroic  sacrifices,  in  maturity  sordid  selfishness 
became  their  master.  Unceasing  regret  renders 
it  impossible  that  they  should  ever  forget  the 
time,  place  and  motive  of  the  fatal  choice. 
In  that  dread  hour  riches  came  to  outweigh 
righteousness.  They  cared  more  for  the 
growth  of  iheir  flocks  than  for  the  grace  of 
their  families.  Pasture  received  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  prayer.  Their  vast  estates  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bad  neighbors.  Material  gain  has 
been  accompanied  by  moral  shame.  In  the 
Sodom  toward  which  they  at  first  only  pitched 
their  tents  they  finally  had  their  residence. 
The  overwhelming  of  wife  and  children  is  not 
the  saddest  chapter  in  Lot’s  history.  Sodom’s 
infamy  clung  to  Lot’s  daughters  who  had  even 
escaped  Sodom’s  fate.  To  that  school  Lot  had 
taken  them,  in  that  school  he  had  kept  them, 
because  there  he  could  make  gain. 

There  is  a  captivating  air  of  freedom  and 
daring  about  Esau.  He  is  open  handed,  free 
hearted.  Like  the  millions  of  the  winsome 
class  to  which  he  belongs  he  is  a  man  of  whims 
and  of  moods.  He  lacks  poise,  proportion,  ap¬ 
preciation,  purpose.  For  the  immediate  grati¬ 
fication  of  stomach  and  nostril  he  bartered  his 
birthright.  That  birthright  meant  chieftain¬ 
ship  and  priesthood,  to  say  nothing  of  increased 
possessions,  in  his  family  and  clan.  No  man 
is  fitted  to  lead  other  men  nearer  to  God,  or  to 
guide  and  stay  them  in  battle,  who  will  barter 
such  a  heritage  for  a  bauble.  Such  men  forfeit 
leadership  whether  others  secure  it  or  not.  He 
irritated  his  parents  by  foolish  marriages. 
Robbed  of  his  blessing  by  the  chicanery  of  his 
mother  and  brother  he  threatened  murder.  A 
meaner  brother  than  Jacob  is  rarely  found, 
but  no  wile  of  Jacob  could  have  robbed  Esau, 
had  not  Esau  first  robbed  himself.  The  in¬ 
famy  of  Jacob’s  cheating  must  never  blind 
our  eyes  to  the  folly  of  Esau’s  choosing. 

He  who  chooses  for  himself  chooses  also  for 
others.  This  is  a  thought  both  to  stir  and 
sober  us.  No  wayward  wicked  youth  or  adult 
walks  the  downward  path  alone.  He  who 
makes  righteous  choice  for  himself  choo.ses  also 
for  others.  Only  God  knows  how  much  evil 
could  have  been  averted  that  memorable  day 
had  Aaron  chosen  to  stand  loyally  by  God  in¬ 
stead  of  yielding  to  the  people.  Millions 
always  follow  who  lack  either  the  courage  or 
the  conception  to  initiate  movements.  Num¬ 
bers  do  not  tell  the  strength  of  a  movement. 
It  is  the  invincible  will  and  rich  resource  of 
its  leaders.  Joshua  was  the  man  for  the  hour. 
What  he  chose,  Israel  that  day  chose.  He  could 
stand  alone  or  lead  a  host  as  the  occasion 
might  demand.  Such  a  character  moulds  men 
as  well  as  leads  them.  “Choose  yon  this  day 
whom  ye  will  serve.”  There  is  freedom  and 
responsibility.  “But  as  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord  ”  That  is  influence. 

Millions  remember  Solomon’s  wise  choice  at 
Gibeon  who  forget  his  foolish  choice  in  Egypt. 
At  the  former  place  he  asked  God  for  an 
understanding  heart,  at  the  latter  he  asked 
Pharaoh  for  a  wife.  Wisdom  from  God  and  a 
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wife  from  Egypt  are  not  only  incompatible, 
they  are  irreconcilable.  Not  even  a  Solomon 
can  build  a  Temple  to  Jehovah  on  one  height 
of  his  city,  and  a  palace  for  an  idolatrous  wife 
on  another,  and -still  maintain  bis  virile  faith 
in  God.  There  need  be  no  surprise  about  it. 

A  wiser  than  Solomon  has  said,  “Te  cannot 
serve  Gk)d  and  mammon.”  Thenceforth  ”the 
man  is  lost  in  the  monarch,  the  monarch  in 
the  appurtenances  of  his  royal  display.  His 
annals  degenerate  into  the  record  of  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  parade.’’  Material  splendor  had  eclipsed 
spiritual  power.  He  who  owed  allegiance  to 
God  rendered  it  to  Egypt.  The  sequel  proved 
that  it, 

''Like  expanded  sold, 

Kxcbanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendor.” 

A  national  convention  of  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  societies  of  France  has  been  called  to 
meet  in  Paris  in  July  to  plan  for  work,  and 
to  discuss  the  form  of  welcome  for  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  visitors  coming  from  all  the  world 
to  the  International  Exposition  of  next  year. 

There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  Christian 
Endeavor  societies  in  France,  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  being  as  yet  unknown  by  the  absence  of 
that  national  organization  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  July  conference  to  bring  about. 
Pastor  Greig  told  me  that  in  the  Department 
of  the  Seine,  which  includes  Paris,  there  are 
about  fifteen  French-speaking  societies,  includ¬ 
ing  a  junior  one,  with  a  membership  of  seven¬ 
teen.  The  Union  operates  under  the  name  of 
“La  Groupe  des  Societes  d'Activiti  Chritienne," 
and  its  familiar  initials  are  the  S.  A.  C.  in¬ 
stead  of  our  own  C.  E.  Of  course,  the  English 
visitors  to  Paris  next  year  will  insist  on  read¬ 
ing  the  S.  A.  C.  of  French- Endeavorers  as 
‘  ‘  Salvation  Army  Corps,  ’  ’  or  almost  anything 
else  a  lively  imagination  might  suggest,  and 
they  may  not  at  once  recognize  the  phrase. 
Pour  Christ  et  pour  VEglise  as  being  “For 
Christ  and  the  Church.  ’  ’  But  they  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  spirit  of  service  is  the  same, 
and  there  will  be  the  old  Endeavor  warmth  in 
the  greetings  they  will  get. 

‘  ‘  The  rendezvous  of  the  Endeavorers  of  Christ 
Church,  New  Zealand,  on  Good  Friday,”  says 
the  Methodist  Advocate,  “  was  Rangiora.  Five 
hundred  people  filled  the  drill -shed,  over  four 
hundred  of  whom  were  Endeavorers.  After  a 
profitable  session  and  a  lunch,  they  formed  a 
singing  procession  down  the  main  street  to  the 
recreation  grounds  where  seven  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  were  assembled  and  stirring  addresses  were 
made.  An  evening  audience  numbering  six 
hundred  assembled  in  the  drill-shed.  Eight 
surrendered  to  Christ  in  the  service,  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  train  on  the  way  home.  ’  ’ 

“Our  third  annual  Christian  Endeavor  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Ningpo,  Zao- hying  and  Hang 
Chow  mission  fields  was  held  a  week  or  so  ago 
at  Yuyioo.  As  usual,  the  people  came  in  their 
boat4,  and  so  provided  their  own  places  of 
entertainment.  Otherwise  such  a  gathering 
would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  There 
were  about  20  boats  this  year,  and  180  people 
occupying  them.  These,  together  with  the 
•40  Christians  of  Yuyioo,  made  a  regular  attend¬ 
ance  of  220.  The  doors  had  to  be  closely 
guarded  to  keep  out  all  but  delegates,  so  that 
there  would  be  room  enough.  ’  ’ 

“Groups  of  ten  are  made  in  the  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Society  of  Camden,  N.  J.  Each 
group  has  a  captain,  and  only  the  executive 
committee  and  the  captains  know  what  En¬ 
deavorers  constitute  each  group.  At  the  close 
of  each  meeting,  each  captain  reports  before 
the  society  the  number  of  his  group  in  attend¬ 
ance  and  taking  part  in  the  meeting.  ’  ’ 
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WEABVIN’  FOB  YOU. 

Frank  Stanton. 

Jes’  a-wearyin’  for  you— 

All  tbe  time  a-feelln’  blue : 

Wisbin’  for  you— wonderin’  when 
You’ll  be  cornin’  borne  agen. 

Restleee— Doll ’t  know  wbattodo— 

Jee’  a-wearyin’  for  you  ! 

Room’s  so  lonesome  with  your  cbair 
Empty  by  tbe  fireplace  there: 

Jes’  can’t  stand  the  sisht  of  it ! 

Go  out  doors  an’  roam  a  bit ; 

But  tbe  woods  is  lonesome,  too— 

Jes’  a  wearyin’  for  you  I 

Comes  the  wind,  with  soft  caress. 

Like  the  rustlin’  of  your  dress ; 

Blossoms  failin’  to  the  ground 
Softly,  like  your  footstep  sound : 

Violets,  like  your  eyes  so  blue— 

Jes’  a-wearyin’  for  you  ! 

Mornin’  comes.  The  birds  awake ; 

Use  to  sing  so  for  your  sake  ! 

But  there’s  sadness  in  tbe  notes 
That  come  trillin’  from  their  throats; 

Seem  to  feel  your  absence,  too— 

Jes’  a-wearyin’  for  you ! 

Evenin’  comes,  I  miss  you  more 
When  the  dark  glooms  in  the  door ; 

Seems  jes’  like  you  orter  be 

There  to  open  it  for  me  I 

Latch  goes  tinklin’;  thrills  me  through— 

Sets  me  wearyin’  for  you ! 

Jes’  a-wearyin’  for  you— 

All  the  time  a-feelin’  blue ; 

Wishln’  for  you — Wonderin’  when 
You’ll  be  cornin’  home  agen : 

Restless— don’t  know  what  to  do— 

Jes’  a-wearyin’  for  you  I  Selected. 

WHAT  CAN  I  DO? 

Every  one  who  has  thoughts  worth  thinking, 
and  desires  which  he  is  willing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge,  will  sometimes  ask  himself:  What  can  I 
do?  How  can  I  make  the  most  of  myself? 
Where  is  my  station,  and  what  is  my  proper 
rank?  How  shall  I  find  my  best  work  and  the 
way  to  do  it? 

While  it  is  impossible  to  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions  in  detail,  there  are  a  few  simple  rules 
which  apply  to  all  men,  women,  and  children. 
Duly  observed,  they  open  the  way  to  such  suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness  as  come  within  the  proper 
expectations  of  ordinary  human  beings. 

A  line  which  runs  through  all  human  society 
separates  men  into  two  classes — the  givers  and 
the  getters.  When  a  human  being  is  sufficiently 
developed  to  choose  the  way  of  life  for  himself, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  decide  at  once 
to  which  class  he  will  belong.  The  givers  are 
those  who  think  of  themselves  as  creative 
forces.  They  can  give  the  world  something 
that  it  needs.  Therefore,  they  study  and  plan 
and  train  themselves  and  work,  that  they  may 
fill  places  where  intelligence,  industry,  and 
enterprise  will  avail.  They  are  eager  to  be 
something,  to  do  something,  to  count  for  some¬ 
thing;  and  they  find  the  world  waiting  for 
their  service,  ready  to  accept  it  and  to  reward 
it.  The  getters  look  upon  the  world  as  if  it 
were  a  huge  oyster  to  be  opened  for  their  bene¬ 
fit.  Whether  they  marry  or  abstain  from  mar¬ 
riage,  whether  they  have  children  or  go 
through  the  world  childless,  whether  they  serve 
the  world  in  business,  in  religion,  or  in  poli¬ 
tics,  they  always  ask :  What  will  you  give  me, 
or.  What  shall  I  get  out  of  it?  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  is  always  their  own  getting  and  not  their 
giving.  In  this  class  are  found  the  great 
majority  of  the  disappointed  men  and  women, 
the  pessimists  and  the  grumblers. 

For  those  who  set  out  to  be  getters,  and  not 
givers,  we  have  no  advice.  Their  own  superior 
worldly  wisdom  is  their  sufficient  guide.  They 
know  the  ways  which  lead  to  influence  and 
popularity.  The  principal  danger  which 
threatens  them  is  that  they  will  be  found  out. 
No  one  who  openly  puts  himself  up  for  sale  can 
hope  for  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men.  All 


self-seeking  must  be  veiled  to  obtain  its  object. 
The  only  advice  we  need  give  in  this  case  is. 
Go  ahead,  but  be  sure  you  are  not  found  out. 

For  the  other  class  there  are  a  few  simple 
roles  which  are  helpful  to  honest  souls.  They 
are  so  simple  that  they  are  often  overlooked 
or  forgotten.  The  first  duty  of  every  man  or 
woman  is  to  become  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
self-supporting,  self  respecting  member  of 
society.  If  fortune  has  placed  one  beyond  the 
actual  need  of  earning  a  livelihood,  it  is  still 
incumbent  upon  every  one  to  become,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  service  rendered,  an  indispensable 
member  of  the  community.  A  useful  member 
of  society  is  one  who  supports  himself  and 
family  by  doing  well  what  the  world  needs 
to  have  done  and  will  pay  for.  If  one  is  already 
provided  for  in  estate,  a  useful  person  will 
still  do  what  the  world  needs  and  do  it  with¬ 
out  pay. 

This  one  rule  really  covers  all  the  rest.  It 
puts  one  in  right  relations  with  his  family, 
to  whom  he  gives  all  he  can  without  asking 
how  much  he  shall  get  out  of  it  for  himself. 
It  makes  him  a  good  neighbor,  a  cheerful 
friend,  and  a  helpful  colleague  in  all  public 
work.  Such  a  person  comes  into  right  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  church,  with  his  political  party, 
and  with  all  the  forms  of  right  or  wrong. 
The  modest,  skilful,  helpful  person,  always 
ready  to  be  of  service  and  never  grumbling, 
cannot  be  permanently  overlooked  and  neglected. 

To  the  question  so  often  asked.  What  can  I 
do?  the  answer  is.  If  yon  want  to  get  on  for 
your  own  sake  and  get  all  yon  can  for  your 
own  pleasure,  go  ahead  in  your  own  way.  You 
will  be  one  against  the  world,  and  probably 
find  the  world  in  the  end  too  much  for  you. 
If,  however,  your  aim  is  to  be  a  modest,  use¬ 
ful,  helpful,  growing  human  creature,  set  your¬ 
self  to  your  nearest  task,  do  your  work  patiently 
to  the  best  of  your  ability,  stand  ready  to  serve, 
and  then  take  cheerfully  what  comes  of  it  all. 
— The  Christian  Register. 

THE  TREE’S  CHILD. 

M.  E.  Slosson. 

On  a  beautiful  hillside,  covered  with  rocks 
and  trees  and  flowers,  lived  a  great  oak  tree. 
She  had  such  a  loving  heart  that  she  spread  out 
her  arms  in  all  directions  and  cast  cool  shadows 
over  the  ferns  and  wild  flowers.  Very  near 
her  ran  a  little  stream— the  merriest  little 
stream  you  ever  saw — it  ran  so  fast  that  it 
took  many  a  tumble  over  the  rocks  in  its  path, 
but  it  never  stopped  to  cry,  but  just  gathered 
itself  together  and  ran  right  on. 

The  mother  tree  was  a  very  faithful  worker. 
She  drank  in  all  the  sunshine  and  the  dew,  the 
rain  and  the  food  from  the  soil  and,  by  the 
time  the  fall  came,  she  had  the  finest  crop  of 
little  brown  children  that  ever  had  been  known. 

Each  little  child  had  its  own  brown  coat, 
very  hard  and  stiff,  to  keep  the  frost  out,  and 
a  little  pointed  cap  coming  well  down  over  its 
ears. 

“Now,  there  will  be  no  hungry  squirrels  on 
this  hillside,”  said  the  mother  tree,  “for  I’ve 
scattered  my  nuts  all  about  for  them,  and  many 
a  treat  they  will  have  in  their  little  homes, 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  ’  ’ 

As  she  spoke,  a  little  boy’s  voice  called  out, 
“Oh,  papa!  See  what  I’ve  found!  What  is 
it?”  and  Rob  held  up  two  acorns  growing 
together.  “What!  that  big  tree  grew  from 
one  of  these  little  fellows?”  continued  Rob, 
“well,  I’ll  see  for  myself,  and  papa,  may  I 
plant  them  in  the  conservatory  with  the  flow¬ 
ers?”  Just  then  one  nut  dropped  off  and  rolled 
away  down  into  a  dark  crack  under  the  rock. 

The  little  nut  began  to  talk,  but  Rob  was 
walking  on  and  did  not  hear  it,  only  the  birds 
and  the  flowers  and  the  stream  heard  it  crying 
down  there  in  the  dark.  “Now  I’ve  lost  my 
only  chance  to  grow  up  and  be  of  use  in  the 
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worid,  ”  it  said,  “by  rolliog  down  into  this 
dark  hole,  where  not  even  a  squirrel  will  take 
the  trouble  to  hunt  me  out  for  food.  ’  ’  The 
little  brown  fellow  made  such  a  fuss  that 
finally  the  mother  tree  heard  it,  and  a  fiutter 
passed  over  her  branches,  her  leaves  rustled, 
and  she  drew  a  deep  sigh  as  she  said,  “What 
do  I  hear?  One  of  my  children  complaining  of 
the  place  in  which  God  has  put  it  I  ’  ’ 

Then  the  birds  and  the  brook  told  the  little 
nut  not  to  mind,  for  they  would  sing  and  talk 
to  it,  and  there  must  be  some  use  in  being 
alive,  even  if  you  are  in  a  crack ;  so  the  little 
nut  fell  asleep  for  its  winter  nap,  and  forgot 
all  its  trials. 

Now  the  spring  came  along  that  way  very 
early  the  next  year,  and  every  little  flower  and 
fern  heard  her  calling.  They  stirred  their  roots 
and  tried  to  awaken,  and  the  brown  acorn 
heard  the  spring,  too,  and  gave  one  big  stretch 
and  burst  its  jacket  from  top  to  bottom,  and  off 
tumbled  its  little  cap.  The  acorn  shouted, 
“Hello!  I  believe  I'm  growing!  I’m  too  big 
for  my  clothes !  ’  ’ 

After  that  it  grew  and  grew,  every  day  push¬ 
ing  its  feet  down  further  and  raising  its  head 
up  higher ;  but  the  rock  was  such  a  stubborn  old 
rock,  it  would  not  budge  an  inch,  even  for  a 
baby  oak-tree  who  was  trying  so  hard  to  grow, 
and  the  winds  did  blow  so  cold  in  the  fall  and 
winter  that  the  baby  would  have  been  blown 
quite  away  had  it  not  just  thrown  its  arms 
about  the  rock  and  clung  to  it  with  all  its 
might. 

And  so  it  grew  on,  year  after  year  and  year 
after  year,  till  one  day,  the  mother  tree 
thought  as  she  looked  at  it,  “My  baby  is  the 
tallest  and  strongest  tree  in  the  whole  forest 
now,  and  I  hope  it  will  come  to  some  good 
use.  ’  ’  Her  wish  was  granted,  for  one  day  two 
stout  woodmen  came  that  way  and  all  the  trees 
heard  them  say,  “Now,  here  is  the  tree  I  have 
told  yon  of,  I’ve  had  it  in  mind  many  a  year, 
and  there's  not  a  nobler  oak  in  all  these  parts.  ’’ 

The  tree  felt  a  thrill  pass  all  through  it,  and 
said,  as  plainly  as  a  tree  can  say  it,  “Oh,  take 
me,  use  me!"  and  I  guess  the  men  heard  it  for 
they  did  take  it,  and  when  it  was  carved  and 
polished  it  made  the  handsomest  dining-table 
you  ever  saw,  and  it  shone  so  clearly  that 
every  little  child’s  face,  and  the  dear  mother’s 
and  father’s  faces  shone  too,  on  its  polished 
surface,  as  they  sat  about  it  in  their  home. 

One  night  Rob  who  had  also  grown  and  was 
an  honored  man,  said  to  his  youngest  child, 
“The  acorn  that  I  planted  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  had  grown  so 
tall  that  it  had  pushed  off  the  roof ;  so  I  gave 
orders  to  cut  it  down,  to  use  in  making  a  new 
beam — but  children,  what  do  you  think — it  had 
no  root  at  all,  only  a  little  baby-tree’s  roots, 
and  no  heart,  and  it  is  just  good  for  nothing 
but  to  help  Molly  kindle  a  fire  for  break¬ 
fast.  ’  ’ 


It  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  An  old 
Scotchwoman  was  walking  to  church  with  her 
family.  The  Auld  Kirk  minister  rode  past  at 
a  tremendous  rate,  and  the  old  lady  said  to 
her  children:  “Siccan  a  wey  to  be  ridin, ’  and 
this  the  Sawbath  day.  Aweel,  aweel,  a  gude 
man  is  marcifu’  to  his  beast!’’  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  her  own  minister  rode  past  just  as 
furously,  and  the  worthy  old  wifie  cried: 
“Ah,  there  he  goes!  The  Lord  bless  him, 
pair  man!  His  heart’s  in  his  wark,  an’ he’s 
eager  to  be  at  it.  ’  ’ 


An  old  Cornish  woman,  who  had  prospered 
from  small  beginnings,  was  asked  how  she  had 
got  on  so  well.  “Ah,  yon  see,  sir’’  said  she, 
“most  people  be  alius  thinking  of  what  they 
do  want ;  but  I  and  my  old  man,  we  be  alius 
thinking  of  what  we  can  do  without.  ’  ’—Ex¬ 
change. 


A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruoe. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

“Sundays  in  summer  are  awfully  slow.  I 
don’t  see  what  our  church  is  shut  up  for;  I’d 
rather  go  there  than  anywhere  else.’’  So  said 
Phil  Dale,  with  a  very  wry  countenance  the 
morning  following  the  Saturday  in  the  Park. 

‘  ‘  We  are  going  to  a  church  you  will  like,  ’  ’ 
said  his  mother,  “1  have  coaxed  papa  to  take 
ns  to  a  down-town  church  near  where  the 
Lees  live,  and  after  service  we  will  call  on 
them.  1  can’t  think  of  anything  else  till  I  see 
them  and  convince  papa  that  you  and  I  did 
find  a  princess  in  disguise.  ’’ 

This  partook  so  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
spree  that  Phil  was  more  than  reconciled  to 
the*  loss'”  of  hiis  suddenly  appreciated  church 
privileges. 

The  Ninth  ward  slums  were  full  of  interest, 
surprises  and  shocks  for  the  unaccustomed 
party.  Mrs.  Dale’s  senses  were  appalled,  and 
her  heart  sickened  within  her.  Tenement 
house  windows  and  doorways,  fire-escapes, 
sidewalks  and  curbstones  were  crowded  with 
men,  women  and  children  who  seemed  to  be 
gasping  for  breath,  like  creatures  rising  to  the 
surface  of  a  fool  aquarium. 

‘  ‘  Philip,  ’  ’  said  Mrs.  Dale,  ‘  ‘  when  I  think  of 
my  life  and  of  theirs  I  am  ready  to  turn  anar¬ 
chist.  I  begrudge  us  having  all,  while  they 
have  nothing.  It  seems  to  me  I  could  die  to 
help  poor  humanity.  ’  ’ 

“You  can  help  it  best  by  living,’’  answered 
her  husband,  quickly. 

The  appearance  of  the  carriage  before  the 
church  made  no  small  sensation.  By  the  door 
a  notice  was  posted,  “This  church  is  always 
open,  come  in ;  rest  and  pray.  ‘  ’ 

“See  what  a  pretty  drinking  fountain,’’  said 
Phil.  “Icewater,  just  what  I’m  dying  for.’’ 

They  were  surprised  to  find  the  church  large, 
ecclesiastic’in  style,  beautiful  in  finish.  It  was 
so  cool  and  fresh,  considering  the  heat  of  the 
day,  that  one  could  but  wonder  it  was  not  filled 
by  those  who  stayed  outside  in  the  heat  and 
glare.  On  the  stand  by  the  pulpit  there  was  a 
mass  of  country  flowers,  clover  and  daisies, 
grasses  and  ferns;  and  water-lilies,  that  filled 
the  air  with  their  incense.  The  rich  tones  of 
the  organ  led  the  congregation  as  they  sang, 

“As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams.” 

Before  the  hymn  ended  Mrs.  Dale  whispered 
excitedly  to  her  husband,  ‘  ‘  There  they  are.  ’  ’ 

“Who?” 

“Gabrielle  and  her  mother.”  When  Mr. 
Dale’s  eyes  were  directed  to  the  noble  profile  of 
a  woman  in  the  side  aisle,  and  the  cameo  out¬ 
line  of  the  girl’s  face  beside  her,  his  interest 
and  sympathy  were  as  thoroughly  awakened 
as  his  wife’s.  For  the  sake  of  these  two  and 
for  their  more  common-place  but  not  less 
human  fellow  worshipers,  he  rejoiced  in  the 
preacher’s  power  to  lead  jaded  spirits  beside 
still  waters  and  through  green  pastures. 
There,  the  minister  declared,  Christian  spirits 
may  abide  even  while,  with  blistered  feet  and 
parched  lips,  we  traverse  life’s  most  pitiless 
deserts.  It  was  easy  to  believe  what  he  said, 
for  he  evidently  spoke  out  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence.  He  might  have  been  the  preacher 
Matthew  Arnold  found,  when, 

"  .  The  fierce  sun  overhead 

Smote  on  the  squalid  streets.” 

and  whom  he  asked, 

“‘Ill  and  o’erworked,  how  fare  you  in  this  scene?  ’ 

‘Bravely!’  said  he:  ‘for  I  of  late  have  been 

Much  cheered  with  thoughts  of  Christ,  the  living 
Bread.’  ” 

At  the  close  of  the  service  Gabrielle  returned 
Mrs.  Dale’s  bow  with  mingled  gladness  and 
reserve.  At  the  door  Phil  presided  over  the 
introductions  with  a  sense  of  much  importance, 
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as  having  brought  about  this  unique  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“My  daughter  told  me,”  said  Mrs.  Lee,  “of 
your  meeting  in  the  Park.  Yon  can’t  imagine 
the  happiness  it  has  given  us  both.  ” 

“I  enjoyed  meeting  yofir  daughter  in¬ 
tensely,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  “and  I  was  afraid  1 
might  lose  my  treasure-trove  if  I  waited  even 
until  to-morrow.  So  1  was  coming  to  see  yon 
very  informally  to-day.” 

“Yon  are  very,  very  kind.” 

“I  wish,”  Mrs.  Dale  said,  “that  instead  of 
our  calling  on  you,  Mrs.  Lee,  we  could  per¬ 
suade  you  and  your  daughter  to  come  home 
with  ns.  It  would  give  us  so  much  pleasure. 
Our  acquaintance  has  begun  too  informally  to 
let  yon  hesitate.  Do  come.  ’  ’ 

“I  heartily  second  my  wife’s  invitation,” 
said  Mr.  Dale.  ‘  ‘  Come  and  have  a  quiet  Sun¬ 
day  dinner  with  us.  ” 

Gabrielle  flushed  crimson;  dilating  nostril 
and  curling  lip  telling  her  eagerness  to  decline. 
But  her  mother  said  unhesitatingly,  “We  shall 
be  very  glad  and  grateful  to  come.  It  being 
Sunday  makes  it  more  attractive,  for  you  see 
what  this  part  of  the  city  is  to-day.  ” 

“Yon  don’t  mind  much,  do  you?”  said  Phil, 
slipping  his  hand  into  Gabrielle’s  as  they  went 
to  the  carriage. 

“Yes,  I  do,  ”  she  said  shortly. 

Gabrielle’s  young  restive  spirit  was  in  re¬ 
volt.  Like  all  reticent  people  she  was  suffer¬ 
ing  a  reaction  from  her  yesterday’s  “gushing.” 
The  freshness  of  Mrs.  Dale’s  simple  dress 
seemed  to  deride  her  mother’s  rusty  alpaca 
and  her  own  flimsy  muslin.  Still,  it  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  resist  the  spell  of  congenial 
companionship  and  unaffected  kindness.  Nor 
could  the  born  artist  feel  other  than  at  ease 
when  once  in  the  Dale’s  beautiful  home.  Mrs. 
Lee  seemed  to  fit  as  naturally  into  these  sur¬ 
roundings  as  a  piece  of  rich  mosaic  lost  awhile 
amid  rubbish,  but  restored  to  its  proper  place. 

After  dinner  Gabrielle  enthralled  Phil  with 
pencil  and  paper.  Birds,  beasts,  ships,  faces, 
grew  under  her  magic  touch.  His  wonder 
amused  her  and  she  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed  a  low  rippling  laugh  like  the  trill  of  a 
bird. 

“ How  pretty  you  are!”  he  exclaimed.  “I 
didn’t  know  you  were  so  awfully  pretty.” 

“lam  not, ’’all  the  sparkle  gone.  “I  was 
pretty  before  I  was  ill — before  I  grew  so  bad- 
tempered.  ’  ’ 

Beside  the  smiling  face  she  had  just  drawn, 
she  outlined  another  suggesting  passion  and 
grief. 

“That  is  the  same  face, ”  she  said.  “It  is 
happiness  that  makes  beauty.  ’  ’ 

“Mamma  says,”  said  Phil,  “that  not  being 
happy  sometimes  is  good  for  people.  ’  ’ 

“That  depends  upon  the  people  and  the  sort 
of  unhappiness.  Everything  improves  good 
people  like  your  mother  and  mine,  but  trouble 
makes  people  like  me  worse  and  worse.  ’  ’ 

“You  bad!  I  should  smile!"  cried  Phil,  re¬ 
sorting  to  his  latest  slang.  “Any  way  your 
trouble  is  going  to  stop.  My  papa’s  going  to 
stop  it.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  knows  everything 
I  heard  mamma  say  it  was  that  old  Fitzgerald’s 
fault;  wouldn’t  I  like  to  give  him  fits!  He 
has  got  some  of  my  papa’s  money  and  Mr. 
Richmond’s,  and  lots  of  people’s.  But  don’t 
you  be  afraid,  papa  is  going  to  get  your  money 
all  back.  ’  ’ 

“You  are  the  dearest  darling  of  a  boy  in  the 
world,”  exclaimed  Gabrielle,  kissing  him. 
“Keep  still  and  I  will  sketch  yon  as  Mercury 
with  winged  feet  bringing  good  news  from  the 
gods.  ” 

While  the  two  chatted  away,  at  home  to¬ 
gether  in  the  commonwealth  of  youth,  the 
three  elders  talked  in  low  earnest  tones  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Lee  had  retold 
Gabrielle’s  story,  but  with  tempered  sorrow. 
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“You  mustn’t  wonder,”  she  said,  “that  my 
hnsband  was  so  friendless  as  well  as  fameless. 
His  kindred  were  English  and  French,  and  he 
knew  nothing  of  them  except  through  his 
parents’  letters  and  diaries.  He  and  I  met  at 
the  South  where  he  spent  one  winter  for  his 
health.  After  the  war  I  lost  trace  of  my  few 
relatives  and  learned  that  my  small  inheri¬ 
tance  had  been  turned  into  cotton  and  was 
burned  to  ashes.  We  lived  a  Bohemian  life, 
going  north,  west,  south,  always  seeking  a 
climate  in  which  Mr.  Lee  could  live.  This 
threw  us  always  among  strangers.  We  called 
New  York  home  because  we  came  here  first 
after  our  marriage,  and  it  was  here  he  died.  I 
have  stayed  because  of  Gabrielle’s  art  studies, 
and  because  I  could  get  work,  and  then  it  was 
near  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  our  tiny  dependence.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Dale  gathered  all  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  lost  trust  money.  Artist- fashion  and 
woman-fashion  the  insurance  money  had  been 
handed  to  the  broker  without  even  a  paper  to 
prove  the  transaction.  The  only  hope  was  in 
trying  to  arouse  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  pride,  if  not 
his  conscience.  As  his  family  still  had  com¬ 
mand  of  some  property,  he  could  easily  make 
restitution  if  he  would. 

The  long  afternoon’s  consultation  had  im¬ 
portant  results.  Mrs.  Lee  consented  to  remain 
with  the  Dales  till  she  and  Gabrielle  could  be 
made  ready  to  go  to  Stockridge  to  board  at  a 
farm-house,  where  they  had  been  before.  Mr. 
Dale  was  to  advance  the  needed  money,  mean¬ 
while  using  his  influence  as  lawyer  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

*“If  I  fail,”  said  Mr.  Dale,  “yon  must  accept 
the  trifle  as  conscience  money  wrung  out  of 
justice.  ’  ’ 

“And  yon  know,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  before 
Mrs.  Lee  could  speak,  “Gabrielle  is  sure  to  do 
great  things  in  her  art;  hers,  and  her  father’s 
and  her  grandfather’s  and  her  grandmother’ s. 
She  will  repay  a  hundredfold  in  pride  and  sat-  • 
isfaction,  all  that  her  art  education  will  cost. 
Now  all  that  yon  have  to  do  is  to  fly  with 
Gabrielle  to  the  hills,  and  just  trust  God  and 
Mr.  Dale.  If  anybody  can  move  that  man, 
Mr.  Dale  can,  and.  if  nobody  can,  why  we  shall 
be  the  more  gainers.  Just  treat  us  like  old 
friends  and  that  will  prove  that  you  are  our 
friend.  ’  ’ 

She  talked  on,  realizing  the  struggle  that  was 
going  on  in  Mrs.  Lee’s  mind,  for  though  her 
fortunes  had  fallen  low,  her  pride  never. 

“1  understand  it  all,”  she  said  at  last,  hold¬ 
ing  her  voice  steady.  “I  see  all  the  risks  for 
you  and  myself,  all  that  you  would  open  to 
my  child,  all  that  my  refusal  would  shut  from 
her.  I  will  take  your  generosity  and  I  will 
try  to  take  it  as  generously  as  you  give  it.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Gabrielle,  come  here,  my  dear,  ’  ’  cried  Mrs. 
Dale.  “You  are  going  to  the  Berkshire  Hills 


** Actions  of  the  Just 

Smell  Sweet/ 

The  fragrance  of  life  is  rigor  and 
strength^  neither  of  which  can  be  found 
in  a  person  whose  blood  is  impure,  and 
whose  ei'ery  breath  speaks  of  internal 
troubles.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  purifies 
the  blood  and  makes  the  weak  strong. 

Stomach  Trouble -“I  was  run  down  and  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  stomach  complaint.  I  used 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  have  had  no  trouble 
since.”  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Ford,  Walworth,  X.  Y. 
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and  yon  are  to  grow  fat  and  rosy  and  are  to 
become  the  greatest  woman  artist  in  the  world.  ” 

“Phil  has  told  me,”  said  Gabrielle,  “that 
we  are  to  have  back  father’s  money.  Oh, 
mother!”  and  she  put  her  arms  around  her 
neck  and  cried. 

“I  never  knew  anything  so  aw-awfnlly 
j-jolly,  ”  blubbered  Phil. 

Never  in  all  her  happy  life  had  Mrs.  Dale 
been  happier  than  she  was  during  the  next 
week,  as  with  high-handed  generosity  she  ar¬ 
ranged  what  she  regarded  as  nec’^ssary  for  her 
guests’  comfort.  When  the  time  came  for  their 
flight  to  the  summer  hills,  and  she  stood  with 
Phil  waving  good-bye  after  the  departing  train, 
she  could  have  jumped  up  and  down  like  a 
child  to  express  her  joy.  Phil  was  delighted 
too,  but  he  felt  sore  at  parting  with  Gabrielle. 

“Come,”  said  his  mother,  “we  mustn’t  be 
‘low  in  our  minds’  when  they  are  to  have  such 
good  times,  and  when  we  are  going  to  follow 
them  next  month.  Now  we  must  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  little  broken  chest.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  and  Phil’s  spirits  revived,  “we 
must  have  a  strap.  ” 

“A  rope  will  be  best.  Run  over  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  buy  a  clothes  line  and  I  will  get  the 
porter  to  help  us.  ’  ’ 

While  seeing  after  the  Lees’  trunks  in  the 
baggage-room,  they  had  noticed  a  small 
wooden  chest,  evidently  the  property  of  one  of 
the  immigrants  huddled  together  in  the  wait¬ 
ing-room;  bare-headed  women  with  huge  ear¬ 
rings;  stolid,  round-eyed  children,  and  under¬ 
sized,  inadequate  looking  men.  The  little 
chest,  none  too  strong  to  begin  with,  had 
yielded  to  hard  usage — lock  and  hinges  had 
given  way,  and  the  meagre  but  clean  contents 
were  exposed  to  view.  “We  can’t  let  some 
poor  body  lose  her  treasures,  ”  Mrs.  Dale  had 
said. 

W’hen  the  rope  was  brought,  a  good-natured 
porter  declared  that  it  would  make  the  poor 
thing  better  than  new.  Phil  had  secured 
paper  from  the  news-stand  and,  in  a  corner  of 
the  station,  with  some  help  from  his  mother, 
composed  a  ‘poem’  to  slip  with  his  purse  into 
the  little  gray  trunk.  In  his  biggest,  roundest 
hand  he  copied : 

”  When  this  you  spy 

You’ll  know  t’wns  I 

That  (lid  your  little  trunk  up-tie. 

And  now  goo<l  luck  and  a  good-by. 

“  F.  Dale,  Jr. 

“  New  York.” 

The  incident  raised  the  poet’s  spirits  to  high- 
water  mark. 

‘  ‘  I  say,  mamma,  ’  ’  he  exclaimed  when  again 
in  the  carriage,  making  drum-sticks  of  his  fists, 
a  drum  of  his  knees,  ‘  ‘  did  yon  ever  think  the 
old  city  in  summer  could  be  such  a  lark?” 

(71»  he  Omtinued.) 

‘  ‘  Ma,  ’  ’  said  a  discouraged  little  Maple  avenue 
urchin,  “I  ain’t  going  to  school  anymore.” 
“Why,  dear?”  tenderly  inquired  his  mother. 
“’Cause  tain't  no  use.  lean  never  learn  to 
spell.  The  teacher  keeps  changing  words  on 
me  all  the  time.  ’  ’ — Occident. 


The  following  order  is  said  to  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  physician :  ‘  ‘  My  little  babey  has 
eat  up  its  father’s  parish  plasther.  Send  an 
antedote  quick  as  possible  by  the  enclosed  girl.  ” 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

THK  CI,<UTDS  AT  PLAY. 

Mary  S.  Lewis. 

I  love  to  watch  the  little  clouds  of  ever-changinghue. 
Now  floating  softly,  gently,  o’er  immeasurable  blue. 

Now  whisking,  frisking  here  and  thereand  flirting  with 
the  breeze. 

Until,  in  play,  driv’n  far  away 
To  the  shores  of  heav’n’s  blue  seas. 

Now  see  them  racing  merrily  to  bid  the  Day  good-night. 
Their  little  faces  beaming  with  sunshine  and  delight. 
Till  old  Sol’s  bright  and  burning  crown  sinks  down  into 
the  west, 

Wlien  all  the  rose  from  their  faces  goes 
Leaving  them  sad,  depressed. 

But  I  love  the  dear  little  clouds  the  most  when  the- beau¬ 
tiful  Queen  of  Night 

Touches  them  with  her  wand  of  sheen  with  a  fairy,  mys¬ 
terious  light. 

How  I  envy  the  pretty  moonbeams  then  their  soft  and 
downy  rest,* 

Till  I  wish  that  1  were  up  in  the  sky 
With  them  in  their  silvery  nest ! 

MY  MGHT.H.4WK. 

Marion  Douglas. 

It  is  such  a  pretty  story !  It  should  belong 
to  Mrs..  Miller,  or  some  other  of  that  charmed 
circle  who  serve  as  interpreters  between  ns 
and  our  “winged  kin”  of  wood  and  field.  But 
no,  it  is  all  my  own ! 

We  were  gypsying  for  a  few  days  on  an 
abandoned  farm  in  New  Hampshire,  a  beauti¬ 
ful, 'neighbor  less,  forgotten  place.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  old  lilac  trees  and  rose  bushes 
must  have  thrilled  to  feel  again  the  touch  of 
a  woman’s  hand,  and  the  ruinous  house  been 
gladly  conscious  of  footsteps  on  its  threshold, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  gray  smoke  in  its  old 
chimney.  When  the  floors  had  been  swept, 
and  the  window  glass  made  clear,  and  the 
well-scoured  little  parlor-cupboard  knew  once 
more  the  smell  of  gingerbread  upon  its  shelves, 
the  hospitable  air  of  home  came  back  to  the 
long  forsaken  rooms,  while  the  roofless  shed, 
when  the  sunshine  glistened  through  the  hop- 
vines  overrunning  it,  was  transformed  into  a 
lady’s  bower. 

Without,  all  around,  were  pasture  lands  and 
rough  fields,  the  stone  walls  covered  with  a 
riotous  growth  of  the  red  mulberry  with  its 
beautiful  rose-purple  flowers,  and,  fed  by  fre¬ 
quent  springs,  the  grass  grew  tall  and  green 
among  the  rocks;  while,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  Pemmigewassett  singing  in  the  valley  be¬ 
low,  the  entire  place  seemed  a  veritable  Paradise 
for  the  river  haunting  night-hawk. 

To  watch  these  unfamiliar  birds  in  the  sky 
was  a  new  delight.  On  the  afternoon  follow¬ 
ing  my  coming,  as  I  sat  upon  the  hillside,  a 
thunder  shower  was  gathering  just  above. 
Through  the  swiftly  moving  masses  of  dark 
cloud  there  was  constant  play  of  vivid  light¬ 
ning,  while,  among  them,  enjoying  a  kind  of 
aerial  game  of  tag,  eight  night-hawks,  with 
incessant  swallow-like  cries,  were  darting  to 
and  fro,  or  following  each  other  round  and 
round  in  wide  circles. 

Every  now  and  then,  one,  swift  as  a  falling 
star,  would  precipitate  himself  down,  down, 
from  sky  to  earth,  with  that  strange  “hollow 
boom”  that  only  a  night-hawk  can  make  and 
surely  only  a  night-hawk  understand;  and 
then,  almost  as  quickly,  in  spiral  flight  mount 
upward  till  he  was  lost  to  view.  Watching 
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them  I  seemed  to  share  their  mad  delight,  and 
lingered  till  the  rain-drops  falling  thick  and 
fast  hurried  me  into  the  house. 

I  thought  of  the  night-hawks  when  I  woke, 
and  planned  how  to  make  their  acquaintance. 
Accordingly,  at  noon,  I  questioned  a  haymaker, 
and,  when  I  learned  that  he  had  seen  that  morn¬ 
ing  an  old  bird  fluttering  in  the  grass  near 
some  rocks,  apparently  guarding  her  nest, 
though  it  was  the  fiercest  day  of  a  scorching 
summer,  I  at  once  started  out  in  quest. 

Sky  and  air  alike  seemed  quivering  with 
golden  flame.  The  fragrance  of  the  great 
purple  thistles  rose  like  incense.  The  ground 
was  hot  beneath  my  feet.  I  “bore  up  toward 
the  right,  ”  as  I  had  been  told,  and  tried  to 
search  about  each  rock  but  the  rocks  were 
everywhere. 

’Tis  “looking  for  the  needle  in  the  hay¬ 
mow,’’  I  thought,  and  just  then  my  foot 
slipped  on  some  dry  grass  and  I  fell.  Close 
before  me,  set  round  with  young  maple  seed¬ 
lings,  was  a  large  flat  stone,  and  on  it,  with¬ 
out  one  grass  blade  or  feather,  lay  a  solitary 

egg- 

“This  is  no  nest!  What  strange  accident 
has  brought  it  here?”  1  questioned,  and  took 
it  in  my  hand,  examining  carefully  its  mottled 
browns  and  grays.  Suddenly  I  heard  close  by, 
a  shrill  sharp  cry.  I  looked  all  around.  There 
was  no  sign  of  bird  or  insect  near.  The  sound 
came  again;  seeming  louder  and  closer  than 
before. 

What!  Could  it  be?  Yes,  there  in  my  hand 
the  little  tenant  of  the  speckled  shell  was  rous¬ 
ing  into  life,  and  striving  and  clamoring  to  be 
free.  He  had  already  made  a  small  crevice  in 
his  prison,  and  was  now  pecking  at  it  furi¬ 
ously,  shrieking  out  defiantly  between  the 
strokes  of  his  beak.  With  a  pin  I  contrived  to 
slightly  widen  the  opening  he  had  made.  How 
near  and  yet  how  far  he  seemed,  this  tiny 
creature  in  my  hand,  as  I  sat  alone  with  him 
under  the  glowing  sky!  What  countless 
thoughts  were  mine  that  he  could  never  share ! 
And  yet,  how  human  seemed  his  passionate 
outcry  for  freedom!  How  more  than  instinct 
the  determined  will  with  which  he  tirelessly 
tried  to  break  the  shell  which  bound  him! 
The  old  birds  might  return.  I  laid  the  egg 
reverently  upon  the  stone,  and  went  away. 

But  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  dew  was 
dried,  I  was  back  again.  Before  I  reached  the 
place,  I  saw  the  mother-bird  writhing  about 
in  the  grass,  fluttering  and  tumbling  as  if 
wounded.  She  was  a  good  actress,  but  I  knew 
the  feint  and  did  not  reward  it  by  any  attention. 

There,  safe  on  the  stone,  was  the  little  new 
corner,  lying,  in  truth,  on  a  bed  of  down, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him ;  being  covered 
completely  with  softest  plumage  and,  though 


oddly  shaped,  far  prettier  than  baby  birds  who 
have  to  wait  for  their  clothes. 

I  stayed  but  a  little  while,  out  of  respect  to 
the  mother’s  feeling,  and  the  next  time  she 
found  me  there  I  was  rewarded  by  a  greater 
toleration  of  my  presence.  This  was  well,  for 
I  began  to  rival  her  in  the  frequency  of  my 
visits  to  the  nest  and  felt  it  a  deprivation  that, 
though  my  small  charge  opened  his  beak  most 
widely  at  my  coming,  I  did  not  dare  feed 
him  without  more  experience  as  to  his  needs. 
He  was  just  beginning  to  show  his  rapid 
growth  when  the  decision  came,  “We  must 
leave  to-day.’’ 

I  had  friends  at  home  I  longed  to  see.  The 
old  house,  like  an  old  person,  was  too  weak¬ 
ened  by  time  to  care  for  company  long.  A 
passing  shower,  and  the  rain  poured  through 
the  roof.  A  change  of  wind  and  the  chimney 
filled  the  rooms  with  smoke.  And  yet,  for 
the  sake  of  my  little  nursling  on  the  rock,  I 
pleaded  to  stay  longer.  I  bade  him  good-bye 
with  real  regret,  and  even  now,  years  since,  I 
never  hear  a  night-hawk  in  the  sky  without 
the  thought,  “Perhaps  it  is  my  foster  child 
that  woke  to  life  in  my  hand  on  the  green  New 
Hampshire  hillside.’’ 


A  VOLC.4NO  IN  PARIS. 

Among  the  attractions  of  the  Paris  exposition 
next  year  is  to  be  an  artificial  volcano,  which 
will  eject  flame  and  smoke,  and  simulate  the 
flowing  of  a  stream  of  incandescent  lava.  The 
volcano  will  stand  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  will  be  328  feet  in  height.  While  the 
framework  is  to  be  of  iron  and  steel,  the  ex¬ 
terior  will  be  covered  with  turf,  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  by  shaded  paths  visitors  will  be 
able  to  ascend  to  the  crater  at  the  summit. 


WO-HAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

New  York  has  had  some  days  this  season 
that  made  people  anxious  to  get  away,  that 
made  mothers  of  little  children  say  they  must 
not  stay  another  day  if  the  hot  weather  had 
come.  They  will  know  how  to  sympathize 
with  a  missionary  mother  in  Siam  who  writes: 

“It  is  quite  an  effort  to  do  anything  these 
awfully  hot  days;  but  this  is  my  time  for 
catching  up,  and  I  can  really  write  letters  bet¬ 
ter  than  do  anything  else.  I  try  to  sew  and 
the  needle  sticks.  I  try  visiting  and  that  is 
hard  work,  in  fact  we  want  to  lie  on  the  floor 
and  pant  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
We  get  up  in  the  mornings  feeling  so  tired. 
My  shoulders  aohe  from  fanning  baby  through 
the  night.  Poor  little  fellow,  he  has  had  a 
long  hard  spell ;  he  has  had  malarial  typhoid, 
which  threatened  to  burn  out  his  little  life. 
For  eleven  days  and  nights  I  scarcely  left  him 
a  minute.  He  is  running  around  again  now.  ’’ 


The  Orange  Grower’s  Opportunity 

The  frequency  of  frosts  in  Florida,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  pine  forests,  has  made 
orange  growing  in  that  state  unprofitable.  Experts  now  consid'^r  that  Cuba  is  the  only  spot 
left  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  where  oranges  can  be  raised  successfully. 

Since  the  close  of  the  recent  war  an  orange  grower  of  twelve  years’  experience  in  Florida 
has  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  that  island. 

THIS  WILL  BE  SOLD  IN  PORTIONS  TO  SUIT. 

The  purchase  price  will  liicliiile.  besides  a  cl  ar  title  to  t*>e  land,  the  c'»st  of  fencing, 
planting  to  orange  trees  and  all  necessary  care  for  live  years  including  payment  of  taxes 
for  that  period.  There  is  no  chance  for  damage  from  frosts,  for 

Cuban  Orange  Groves  Never  Freeze 

All  moneys  are  to  be  paid  to  the  North  American  Trust  Co.,  of  100  Broadway,  New  York, 
WHO  WILL  ACT  \S  'IRl'SPtE.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  financial  institutions  in  the 
country,  and  has  been  made  the  legal  depository  for  U  S.  government  funds  for  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Unquestionable  references  as  to  past  experience  and  responsibility  of  the  undersigned,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  complete  plan  and  prospectus  on  application  to 

H.  C.  STRACK  21  WEST  52d  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Reference,  Evangelist. 


Another  extract  from  a  letter  from  Petcha- 
buree,  Siam,  says :  ‘  ‘  Mr.  McClure,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Swart,  made  a  short  tour  across  country 
to  Bangtaloo  to  visit  some  people  who  were 
interested  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  to 
investigate  as  to  the  practicability  of*  nsing 
the  place  for  the  purpose  of  a  sanitarium  again 
this  year.  We  found  the  bamboo  buildings, 
formerly  occupied  by  us,  almost  complete 
wrecks  and  uninhabitable  withont  much  re¬ 
pairing. 

“We  found  the  two  women  who  had  pro¬ 
fessed  belief  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
but  were  able  to  visit  but  one  of  them  in  her 
home.  This  one,  Maa  Yaam,  said  she  still  re¬ 
membered  what  the  missionaries  had  taught 
her  and  that  every  day  she  lifted  up  her  hands 
in  prayer  to  God.  She  said  also  that  her  son, 
who  is  a  fisherman,  when  in  a  stormy  sea,  was 
accustomed  to  call  upon  Jesus  for  protection. 
We  trust  that  many  of  her  neighbors  will  also 
learn  the  way  of  truth.  ’  ’ 


From  Seoul,  Korea,  Dr.  Georgiana  Whiting 
writes  in  a  letter  received  this  month : 

“I  will  just  mention  a  few  incidents  which 
came  to  my  attention  on  my  last  trip. 

‘  ‘  As  one  woman  was  telling  of  what  Christ 
had  done  for  her,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears 
and  she  said,  often  thinking  of  how  Christ 
suffered,  her  mind  was  sorrowful  and  her  tears 
flowed.  This  woman  before  she  believed  was 
a  wine-shopkeeper  and,  in  speaking  of  the 
giving  up  of  this  means  of  obtaining  her  living, 
she  said,  ‘Although  I  do  not  have  so  good  food 
or  live  so  well,  I  have  no  regret  for  what  I 
have  done.  ’ 

“In  this  district.  Whang  Hai  Do,  visited  by 
the  Rev.  F.  S.  Moore,  since  last  December, 
seven  new  churches  (new  groups  of  believers) 
have  sprung  up.  The  leader  here,  Mr.  Yi, 
telling  me  of  this  work,  spoke  very  touchingly 
of  how  much  work  there  was  to  be  done,  how 
few  there  were  to  do  it  and  how  impossible  it 
was  for  him  to  answer  all  the  calls  that  came 
to  him  from  the  several  villages  to  come  and 
teach  the  Gospel.  Please  pray  that  very  many 
spirit-filled  Korean  men  and  women  may  be 
sent  out  into  the  harvest. 

“On  our  previous  visit  to  this  district,  at 
Tong  Mol,  we  found  a  crazy  woman  had  been 
brought  to  the  church  by  the  Christians,  hoping 
to  cure  her  by  their  united  prayers.  They 
brought  her  to  me  and  asked  me  to  pray  for 
her!  I  must  confess  I  hadn’t  any  faith  that 
she  would  be  cured,  nor  did  I  think  that  any 
medicine  would  help  her.  But  we  all  prayed 
for  her.  She  was  brought  to  us  several  times 
and  at  last  I  noticed  that  her  attacks  were 
periodically  better  and  worse.  This  suggested 
quinine,  which  was  given,  and  in  three  or  four 
days  she  was  entirely  well.  The  Koreans  there 
were  wonderfully  rejoiced  over  her  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  their  prayers  saved  her.  A  young 
woman  to  whom  we  had  preached  at  that  time, 
seeing  the  restoration  of  the  crazy  woman, 
believed,  and  before  our  last  visit  there  she 
had  already  gone  home.  As  this  news  came,  I 
oan’t  tell  yon  how  glad  we  were  that  we  had 
had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  her  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  thought  which  often  comes  to 
one  out  here,  came  to  me  then  very  forcibly, 
that  one  never  knows  whether  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  a  second  time  will  be  given.  An¬ 
other  thought  came,  what  an  awful  thing  if 
the  only  opportunity  given  had  been  neglected. 
The  tremendous  responsibiility  of  using  every 
opportunity  rightly  would  be  more  than  one 
could  bear  if  one  had  to  bear  it  alone.  And, 
oh!  what  a  sweet  privilege  it  is  to  just  hand 
the  respou'^ibility  over  to  Christ,  to  trust  him 
for  the  right  use  of  every  opportunity  and  to 
know  that  he  has  accepted  the  trust  and  will 
see  that  the  trust  is  carried  out..’’ 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Christian  Gnardian,  the  Toronto  organ 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  Canada, 
finds  the  snmmer  circus  a  deception  and  a 
snare  so  far  as  Sabbath  observance  is  concerned. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  much  the  same,  if 
not  worse,  on  this  side  the  line: 

The  annual  itinerant  circus  has  visited 
Toronto  and  gone  again.  The  circus  is  one  of 
the  modern  institutions  which  prosecutes  its 
work  seven  days  a  week,  and  proceeds  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  Lord’s  Day.  We  are  informed 
that  a  company  of  newspaper  men  were  shown 
through  the  circus  grounds  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  After  a  flattering  description  of  the 
tents,  which  were  erected  on  Sabbath  morning, 
the  elephants,  horses,  etc.  the  busy  cooks  and 
nimble  barbers,  the  reporters  say :  ‘  ‘  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  several  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  who  thronged  the  grounds,  a  Sabbath 
calm  would  have  pervaded  the  little  white 
canvas  town.”  To  conceive  this  ‘‘Sabbath 
calm”  in  a  circus  company  speaks  well  for  the 
imagination  of  the  newspaper  men,  but  we 
confess  our  inability  to  agree  with  the  im¬ 
pression,  because  of  the  rest  of  the  report.  On 
Sunday  morning  the  trains  carrying  the  circus 
effects  arrived.  From  their  arrival  until  noon 
there  was  a  ‘‘procession  of  circus  attaches, 
wagons  and  various  animals”  to  the  circus 
grounds.  Then  followed  the  erection  of  tents, 
tent  pegging,  placing  of  animkls  and  apparatus, 
‘‘to  be  ready  for  the  show  to-morrow.”  The 
barber  was  at  work  shaving  and  shampooing, 
and  the  idle  crowds  were  about  to  see  what 
might  appear.  Tet,  in  all  this,  the  newspaper 
men  are  able  to  see  a  ‘  ‘  Sabbath  calm,  *  ’  saving 
the  presence  of  several  thousand  people,  espe¬ 
cially  small  boys,  who  thronged  the  grounds ! 

'It  reminds  us  of  an  incident  reported  in 
class-meeting  last  Sabbath  morning.  A  venera¬ 
ble  member  of  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Church, 
Toronto,  was  visiting  relatives  in  an  American 
town  in  the  Niagara  district,  near  the  border. 
On  a  recent  Sabbath  morning,  while  walking 
through  the  streets,  he  found  business  going 
on  much  as  usual,  and  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  be  accosted  by  a  merchant,  with  a 
request  to  purchase  some  goods.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection,  the  Canadian  Methodist 
asked :  ‘  ‘  What  day  of  the  week  do  yon  observe 
as  the  Sabbath  here?”  To  which  he  received 
the  following  somewhat  significant  reply: 
“Now  you’ve  got  me.” 


The  Christian  Observer  of  Louisville  reads 
with  pleasure  the  statement  that  ‘‘there  is  to 
be  no  parliament  of  religions  at  the  Paris 
Exposition” : 

For  a  parliament  is  a  place  atlwhich  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  one  or  another  religion  meet  on 
an  equality,  and  it  involves  a  recognition  of 
idolatry  as  on  a  par  with  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  parallelism  ^tween 
the  two.  Idolat^  is  selfishness,  Christianity 
is  love ;  idolatry  is  the  tolerance  of  sin,  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  hatred  of  sin ;  idolatry  does  not  aim 
at  purity  of  heart,  Christianity  demands  per¬ 
fect  holiness.  There  is  no  basis  of  comparison 
between  them.  They  are  simply  antagonistic 
the  one  to  the  other. 


The  Union  Signal  has  a  seasonable  word  in 
behalf  of  those — an  increasing,'  number — who 
journey  through  the  country  on  the  bicycle : 

Wherever  the  wheeler  wants  to  go  there 
good  roads  appear.  And  wherever,  on  these 
good  roads,  the  wheeler  is  likely  to  need  rest 
and  refreshment,  resorts  are  springing  up. 
Who  is  furnishing  these  resorts?  Not  ^the 


Preserves 

i— fralts,  Jelllea,  pickles  or  catsap  are 
k  more  easily,  more  qalckly,  more 
beaKbfuUj  sealed  witb  Beflned 
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Christian  men  and  women  who  are  anticipating 
the  legitimate  demands  of  our  young  people. 
The  “resort”  is  simply  the  saloon— that  deadly 
octopus  that  never  lacks  an  arm  for  new  victims. 

Just  a  little  later  than  the  saloon,  the  ohnr3h 
is  putting  out  an  arm — a  timid  arm  as  yet. 
God  make  it  mighty  I  This  is  the  thought  of 
a  few  godly  men  and  it  ought  to  spring  up 
and  bear  good  fruit  a  thousand  fold.  Put  into 
the  charge  of  Christian  men  and  women,  here 
and  there  along  the  beautiful  drives  that  are 
thronged  with  wheelers,  Christian  resorts  for 
cyclists.  These  places  may  consist  simply  of 
a  home  with  moderate  sized  grounds,  open  to 
the  ordinary  needs  of  the  people  on  wheels. 
Here  should  be  obtainable  cool  water,  milk, 
possibly  ice  cream  and  lemonade,  seats,  toilet 
conveniences  and  an  emergency  supply  of  bicy¬ 
cle  tools  and  fixtures  in  case  of  accidents.  The 
temperance  organizations  of  our  cities  ought 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  such  a  work  as  this 
admirably. 

These  Christian  temperance  bicycle  resorts 
ousrht  to  spring  up  all  over  our  country.  A 
Christian  man  and  woman  could  be  given 
charge  of  such  a  house,  the  societies  (or 
churches)  paying  the  rent  and  making  such 
other  financial  arrangements  as  the  place  and 
conditions  demand.  On  certain  nights  there 
might  be  secured  the  services  of  Christian 
choirs,  quartettes,  etc.,  to  furnish  an  evening’s 
simple,  enjoyable  entertainment  for  all  who 
pass  that  way.  It  will  not  fail  that  many 
helpers  will  willingly  swing  into  line.  One 
thing  is  certain,  something  must  be  done  by 
the  Christian  forces  of  onr  cities  and  towns. 
The  wheel  is  all  right.  The  long  rides  under 
the  stars  and  among  the  God-dressed  fields 
and  hills  are  all  right  if — .  Satan  has  seen 
and  is  still  more  actively  seeing  to  the  “  if.  ” 
“Snmmer  gardens”  of  all  sorts  are  multiply¬ 
ing  which  for  their  sole  patronage  depend  on 
our  boys  and  girls  awheel.  What  shall  we  do 
about  it? 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  There  is 
danger  that  such  an  enterprise  unwisely  con¬ 
ducted  wonld  bring  about  serious  complica¬ 
tions.  But  the  boys  and  girls,  the  young  men 
and  women,  must  be  cared  for.  Shall  we  leave 
it  to  the  saloon  f  We  go  into  the  slums  after 
people.  Why  not  go  a  wheeling? 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  of  Nashville 
says  that  the  solution  of  the  race  problem  in 
the  south  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  irri. 
tating  criticisms  which  emanate  from  many 
sources : 

This  is  true  not  only  of  those  whose  criti¬ 
cism  is  adverse,  but  also  of  the  few  who  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  southern  people.  The  one 
side  deals  wholesale  condemnation  to  the 
whites,  and  barely  mentions  the  inciting 
crimes  of  the  colored  man ;  and  the  other  is 
prone  to  overdraw  the  negro’s  depravity. 
When  we  come  to  sift  things  down,  and  put 
aside  our  prejudices  and  preconceptions,  we 
can  but  conclude  that  we  are  to  blame — whites 
of  north  and  south  and  negroes — all  alike. 
People  who  understand  history  know  full  well 
that  if  New  England  had  been  a  cotton  and 
cane  growing  community,  and  if  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  other  plantation  states,  had 
been  filled  with  manufacturing  industries  the 
north-east  wonld  have  been  the  slave  section, 
and  our  abolitionists  would  have  come  from 
the  south.  If  such  had  been  true,  when  the 
ripe  occasion  came,  the  southern  people,  filled 
with  the  instinct  of  humanity,  wonld  have 
tried  their  best  to  free  the  slave,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  very  foolishly  have  done  as  their 
brothers  across  the  line  did — clothed  the  un¬ 
shackled  hand,  all  unfit  as  it  was,  with  a  free 
use  of  the  ballot.  If  all  that  bad  been  the 
case,  the  people  of  the  now  much  abused  and 
maligned  south  would  have  been  arrogantly 
criticising  to-day  their  brothers  at  the  east, 
as  they  wrestled  with  the  race  problem.  When 
can  we  learn — we  who  are  criticised — to  have 
patience  with  the  seemingly  unjust  critic,  and 
when  can  the  critic  learn  to  put  himself  in  the 
other  man’s  place?  Certainly  we  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  in  this  country  are  of  one  blood,  endowed 
with  like  passions,  weaknesses  and  virtues, 
and  in  this  matter  of  having  introduced  and 
misused  an  alien  race,  we  are  all  to  blame; 
and  in  the  solution  of  the  question  we  are  all 
interested  alike.  _ 

The  Indian  Witness  of  Calcutta  was  formerly 
the  paper  of  George  Bowen,  deceased,  long  an 
independent  missionary  of  saintly  conversation 
in  that  city  and,  before  he  went  to  that  coun¬ 
try,  an  exemplary  member  of  the  old  Mercer 
Street  Presbyterian  Chnrch  here  in  New  York, 
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Dr.  T.  H.  Skinner,  pastor.  The  Witness  is 
now  pnblished  in  the  interest  of  American 
Methodist  missions  in  India,  bnt  the  impresa 
of  its  founder  remains  upon  it  still.  We  quote 
a  chance  paragraph  from  its  issue  of  May  12 : 

When  Keswick  teachers  urge  believers  to 
claim  the  infilling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  do 
not  by  any  means  imply  that  asking  is  super¬ 
seded  or  rendered  unnecessary.  They  simply 
mean  believers  should  ask,  but  ask  and  receive, 
ask  with  a  present  intensity  of  faith  that 
makes  the  blessing  theirs.  For  there  is  an, 
asking  which  is  not  always  attended  by  receiv¬ 
ing.  In  many  instances  believers  ask,  ask, 
ask,  through  a  long  period,  and  fail  to  obtain 
enlargement  and  fullness  of  blessing  because 
they  do  not  claim  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
then  and  there.  There  is  no  presumption  in 
claiming  any  gift  which  God  definitely  offers, 
or  the  fulfilment  of  any  promise  he  has  given. 
It  is  every  believer’s  privilege  to  come  boldly 
unto  the  throne  of  grace.  Christ  is  honored 
and  pleased  when  his  disciples  claim  the  full¬ 
ness  of  their  inheritance  in  him.  Having  a 
blood-bought  right  to  all  blessings  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace,  it  is  neither  presumptuous  nor 
immodest  on  the  part  of  loyal  believers  to 
humbly  yet  boldly  claim  them  at  the  hand  of 
the  Divine  Giver.  But  whichever  term  is 
preferred,  “ask”  or  “claim,”  the  great  point 
is  to  become  actual  possessors  by  faith  of  the 

offered  grace^ _ 

A  Wholesome  Tonic 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Dr.  S.  L.  Williams,  Clarence,  Iowa,  says:  “I have 
used  it  to  grand  effect  in  cases  where  a  general  tonic- 
was  needed.  For  a  nerve  tonic  I  think  it  the  best  I 
have  ever  used.’’ 
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CHUBCH  MUSIC. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  May  29,  in  the  chapel  of  West  End 
Collegiate  Church.  Prof.  Silas  Q.  Pratt  of 
Hartford  gave  a  very  interesting  analysis  of 
the  “mnsic  committee  as  it  is,”  fully  setting 
forth  its  grave  and  serious  as  well  as  absurd 
faults,  which  have  come  to  be  a  by-word  in 
the  musical  profession.  His  suggestions  of 
what  it  might  be  made,  opened  up  a  held  of 
usefulness  for  that  much  despised  body  which 
few  had  thought  possible.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Evertsou  Cobb,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  made 
an  address  in  which  he  heartily  indorsed  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pratt’s  suggestions. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Guild  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Denis  on  Thursday  evening, 
June  8.  Among  those  present  were  Dr.  Gerrit 
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Smith,  the  Honorary  President;  Messrs.  Sum¬ 
ner  Salter,  the  Warden;  William  C.  Redfield, 
Mr.  Henderson  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Messrs.  Tuttle,  H.  E.  Duncan,  Walter  Henry 
Hall,  E.  I.  Horseman  Jr.,  Samuel  Baldwin 
Leo  Eofler,  W.  C.  Gale,  the  Rev.  C.  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  Will  C.  Macfarlane,  C.  T.  Ives, 
Professor  Fowler  of  New  Haven,  Messrs. 
Burgt,  Frank  Taft,  Paul  Ambrose,  Miss  Kate 
Chittenden,  Mr.  Geary  Chase  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla  ;  Messrs.  A.  R.  Tyler  and  Briggs. 

Regrets  were  received  from  Mr.  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  who  was  in  Europe,  Mr.  Homer  N. 
Bartlett,  the  Rev.  Henry  Mottet,  Messrs.  War¬ 
ren  Davenport  of  Boston,  J.  S.  Camp  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Emil  Panr  of  New  York  and  C. 
Waring  Stebbins. 

Mr.  Tuttle,  the  architect  of  Carnegie  Hall, 
spoke  on  church  architecture  and  the  place 
for  the  organ,  showing  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  preserving  the  architectural  unity  and 
symmetry  of  the  building  and  still  giving  the 
organ  a  good  position  for  tone  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Henderson  spoke  on  the  necessary  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  critic  toward  organists  and  their 
news.  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall,  chaplain  of  the 
Guild,  spoke  on  the  calling  of  the  church 
organist.  Mr.  William  C.  Redfield  gave  a 
very  short  bright  talk  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday-school  music.  His  remarks  were  punc¬ 
tuated  by  much  laughter  and  applause.  The 
warden,  Mr.  Sumner  Salter,  then  offered  a 
toast  to  the  only  lady  present,  after  which  he 
outlined  the  work  before  the  Guild. 

Mr.  Russel  King  Miller  of  Philadelphia  is 
announced  as  the  winner  of  the  Guild  prize  of 
$50  for  the  best  organ  voluntary. 

The  successful  candidates  passing  the  ex¬ 
aminations  for  associate  membership  in  the 
Guild,  which  was  held  on  June  7,  are  John 
Edward  Riley  of  Brooklyn,  John  Herman  Loud 
of  Springfield,  Mass.  ;  R.  A.  H.  Clarke  of 
Meriden,  Conn.  ;  G.  W.  Needham  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  and  William  H.  Jones  of  Norfolk, 
Ya.  As  these  examinations  make  quite  a 
severe  test  of  an  organist’s  ability, both  practi¬ 
cally  and  theoretically,  these  young  men  are 
to  be  sincerely  congratulated. 

Copies  of  the  Annual  Calendar  of  the  Guild 
may  be  obtained  at  the  leading  music  stores 
throughout  the  country,  or  of  the  secretary, 
A.  R.  Tyler,  1448  Pacific  street,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 


The  Nonconformist  Musical  Journal,  London, 
Eng.,  for  July  contains  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
William  Sargent,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Rnshden  Old  Baptist  Choir  for  fifty-two 
years.  Mr.  Sargent  is  seventy -three  years  of 
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age,  and  is  still  in  active  attendance.  It  is 
believed  that  he  is  the  oldest  choir  member  in 
the  Nonconformist  churches. 


The  Camera  Club. 


Lncile  Wand. 

As  this  Department  is  condncted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Photography,  all  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Editor  where  possible. 

Bear  in  mind  the  July  competition.  Pictures 
will  be  received  not  later  than  the  21st.  The 
prizes  offered  this  month  will  consist  of  books, 
to  the  value  of  five  dollars  for  first,  and  two 
dollars  and  one-half  for  second.  The  choice 
of  books  is  left  entirely  with  the  winners  and 
is  absolutely  unrestricted. 

Answers. 

Anna  L. — You  will  find  a  formula  for  toning 
solution  in  our  issue  of  April  20. 

John  N. — The  yellow  cast  to  your  negatives 
is  certainly  caused  by  your  removing  too  soon 
from  the  hypo  bath.  The  negative  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hypo  several  minutes 
after  the  opaqueness  has  entirely  disappeared. 

Ella  Thompson. —Everyone  has  more  or  less 
trouble  with  negatives  and  prints  in  summer 
—it  is  so  necessary  to  have  the  water  as  cold 
as  can  be.  However,  after  the  negative  has 
been  through  the  baths  and  washed  thor¬ 
oughly,  if  you  will  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  solution  composed  of  alum  and  water  it  will 
harden  the  gelatine  and  prevent  the  frilling 
around  the  edges.  The  alum  bath  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  alum  in  six 
ounces  of  water. 

Martha  Williams. — You  do  not  print  your 
pictures  dark  enough.  The  subject  of  your 
picture  for  the  last  competition  was  good,  but 
the  color  was  so  poor  that  it  was  soon  ruled 
out.  The  toning  bath  makes  the  print  lighter 
by  several  shades  and  destroys  the  finer  details 
unless  they  are  first  printed  dark  enough  to 
stand  the  bleaching.  That  rich  brown  color  is 
considered  the  best  for  the  solio  paper,  and 
reproduces  excellently. 

•  Daisy  V. — Formulas  for  fiash-light  powders 
can  be  given,  but  the  editor  advises  you  to  use 
those  which  come  already  prepared.  The  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  flash-light  powders  are  very 
explosive  and  it  is  wiser  not  to  use  them. 

Mortimer  B. — Bromide  prints  should  not  be 
squeegeed  to  the  ferrotype.  If  one  prefers  a 
gloss,  it  is  better  to  buy  the  enamelled  bromide 
paper.  A  good  way  to  prevent  air  bubbles 
getting  under  your  prints  when  yon  put  them 
on  the  ferrotype  is  to  roll  them  carefully  with 
the  roller.  At  the  edge  of  the  print  place  a 
blotter  to  absorb  the  water  as  it  is  forced  down. 
By  doing  this,  yon  are  sure  to  have  good  re¬ 
sults  from  your  ferrotype.  The  brown  spots 
on  prints  are  usually  caused  by  careless  hand¬ 
ling. 


F.  Goodwin. —You  have  good  reason  for 
wanting  to  save  the  negative  you  wrote  'of. 
It  can  be  intensified  and  made  into  a  good 
negative  by  the  following  directions :  Make  a 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  citric  acid  and  one  of 
red  potassium  prussiate.  Make  up  a  solution 
of  two  and  three-fourths  ounces  of  used  hydro- 
chinon  developer,  one  ounce  of  the  citric  acid 
solution,  one  ounce  of  the  red  prussiate  of 
potash  solution  and  two  and  one-half  ounces  of 
water.  They  should  be  mixed  in  the  order 
given.  Place  the  negative  in  this  solution 
and  develop  from  three  to  ten  minutes,  keeping 
the  tray  in  motion.  Handle  the  plate  with 
rubber  gloves  or  plate  lifter.  After  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  redeveloped  enough,  fix  for  three 
minutes  in  a  weak  hypo  bath — one  ounce  hypo, 
ten  ounces  water— and  wash  for  thirtyjminutes 
in  cold  running  water. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TBNBMENT  HOU8B  OHAPTBB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Hrath,  ChaimutD. 

Miss  Annii  R.  Bxals,  Oor.  860*7. 

Miss  Clara  Fiilo,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alior  C.  Matrr,  SnpL 

HAPFY  DAYS. 

These  are  truly  busy  days  down  at  the  Set¬ 
tlement,  for  the  doctors  have  begun  their 
rounds  and  they,  with  the  Fresh  Air  parties 
keep  our  little  corps  of  workers  flying  from 
early  morning  until  dark.  But,  no  matter  how 
arduous  and  confining  the  work,  there  is  never 
a  shadow  on  anv  of  the  faces,  for  all  weariness 
is  forgotten  in  listening  to  the  eager  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  those  who  are  starting,  and  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  reports  of  the  returning  travellers.  One 
of  the  chief  pleasures  of  the  outing  is  to  come 
home  and  tell  about  it  to  an  admiring  family 
and  be  the  envy  of  a  circle  of  neighbors  and 
friends.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  mother’s 
pride  in  a  slight  tinge  of  color  in  the  baby’s 
pale  cheeks  or  a  little  more  flesh  on  a  slender 
figure,  and  to  hear  their  glowing  accounts  of 
the  good  things  they  have  had  to  eat,  and  the 
berries  and  flowers  they  have  gathered  them¬ 
selves. 

Just  now  we  are  having  a  series  of  day  ex¬ 
cursions  for  the  different  clubs.  On  the  Fourth 

How’s  Thisl 

We  oiler  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Tan  ax.  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists. 

Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally,  acting  direct¬ 
ly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price,  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testi¬ 
monials  free. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  be«L 
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of  July  the  Excelsior  Glab  had  their  long 
talked  of  ‘  ‘  outing.  ’  ’  There  were  many  ex¬ 
clamations  over  the  “lovely  country”  and  the 
“lovely  air”  as  they  rode  up  the  Orange 
Mountain  to  Highland  Park.  The  views  were 
beantifnl  but,  after  all,  what  most  delighted 
their  yonng  hearts  was  the  pavilion  where  they 
danced  themselves  tired,  and  which  made  the 
day  seem  quite  the  “grandest  one”  they  had 
ever  had.  Lunch  was  served  at  a  restaurant, 
which  also  seemed  ‘  ‘  grand,  ’  ’  and  by  the  time 
they  had  visited  the  various  little  side  shows 
on  the  grounds  it  was  6  o’clock,  and  they 
were  tired  enough  to  be  glad  to  start  for  home, 
each  one  declaring  “the  outing”  a  great  suc¬ 
cess. 

Last  Saturday  Miss  Mayer  took  her  “Lend- 
a-Hand  Circle”  to  Midland  Beach  on  Staten 
Island,  where  they  had  a  royal  time.  This 
club  is  also  made  up  of  working  girls,  but  they 
are  younger  than  the  Excelsior  girls  and  not 
above  such  youthful  amusements  as  wading, 
and,  having  one  end  of  the  beach  to  themselves, 
they  spent  the  morning  in  the  water.  This 
gave  them  a  fine  appetite  for  the  lunch  which 
had  additional  relish,  because  they  bad  helped 
to  prepare  it.  Even  carrying  the  packages  was 
a  joy  because  it  made  it  a  “truly  picnic.” 
These  girls  have  had  so  few  outings  in  their 
burdened  yonng  lives  that  the  Ferris  Wheel 
was  an  entire  novelty  to  them,  and  the  merry- 
go-round  a  rare  treat.  They  rolled  in  the  sand, 
played  bean  bags,  were  treated  to  ice  cream, 
and  had  such  a  good  time  generally  that  they 
did  not  mind  being  drenched  on  the  way  home, 
but  shouted  with  glee  as  they  ran  through  the 
downpour. 

Another  day  the  Samaritan  Club  of  Staten 
Island  invited  fifty  little  girls  from  the  Sew¬ 
ing  school  to  the  same  beach,  and  entertained 
them  delightfully,  while  on  still  another  day 
a  party  of  thirty  girls  and  boys  were  there  as 
guests  of  the  Good  Will  Circle.  We  are  most 
fortunate  in  having  many  hospitable  friends  on 
Staten  Island,  who  are  constantly  planning  for 
our  children’s  pleasure.  Last  week  a  new 
circle  of  the  King’s  Daughters  sent  for  ten  chil 
dren  for  the  day  and  another  party  of  twenty - 
four  were  invited  to  Crotona  Park  by  St. 
Paul’s  Circle  of  Tremont. 

We  are  rejoicing  in  three  delightful  invita¬ 
tions  from  Long  Island  for  large  parties  of 
mothers  and  children,  “whole  carloads”  liter¬ 
ally,  for  cars  are  to  be  specially  chartered  for 
them.  These  promise  to  be  great  days  indeed, 
eagerly  anticipated  and  long  remembered. 

One  of  our  readers,  Mrs.  P.  Altshiner  of 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  ns  a  nice  box 
of  books  for  our  library,  for  which  we  here 
express  our  thanks. 


Ministers  and  Cliurches. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany. — One  of  the  “boys”  of  the  Fourth 
Church,  Howard  Graver,  was  ordained  therein 
to  the  ministry,  June  30,  Pastor  Mears  preach¬ 
ing  the  sermon.  The  Rev.  E.  F.  Halienbeck 
presided  and  propounded  the  usual  questions. 
President  Raymond  of  Union  University  deliv¬ 
ered  the  charge,  which  was  more  personal  than 
usual,  as  coming  from  a  former  pastor.  Mr. 
Graver  will  be  a  missionary.  W.  H.  C. 


''STirnDf  llAiC-itimBOHj  eyewater 


New'  York  City. — A  special  meeting  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Old  Thirteenth  Street  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  held  the  night  of  the  12th 
and,  despite  the  severe  storm,  a  goodly  number 
were  out.  Elders  and  deacons  were  elected  to 
fill  the  places  of  those  who  recently  resigned 
and  a  committee  of  ten  was  chosen  to  look  for 
a  new  pastor.  A  report  presented  by  the 
trustees  showed  that  since  April  1st  the  receipts 
have  been  $2, 439. 06,  and  the  disbursements 
$2,176  33,  leaving  a  balance  of  $262.73.  The 
total  liabilities  amount  to  $208.28,  so  that  there 
is  a  cash  balance  on  hand  over  and  above  lia¬ 
bilities  of  $54.45.  Sunday,  July  9,  over  150 
were  present  at  the  communion  service  and 
four  new  members  were  received.  The  interest 
in  all  the  services  continues  unabated.  The 
preaching  service  in  the  morning,  Sunday- 
school  at  3  P.M.  and  a  popular  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  People’s  Society 
Christian  Endeavor  at  7.30  P.M.  will  continue 
all  summer. 

Canandakiua. — The  steeple  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Chnrc^h  of  this  place  was  recently  dam¬ 
aged  by  lightning,  and  the  congregation  are 
considering  the  question  of  its  repair  or  re¬ 
moval.  The  matter  was  finally  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  to  act  on  their  best  judg 
ment.  It  is  thought  that  they  will  remove  the 
steeple,  substituting  a  tower  finish.  The 
church  at  Mount  Airy,  N.  J.,  has  the  same 
situation  to  deal  with — and  for  the  second 
time! 

NEBRASKA. 

Lexington. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Kearny,  held  June  20,  1899,  at 
the  -  Buffalo  Grove  Church,  Lexington,  Neb., 
the  Rev.  Friedrick  W.  Engelke  was  ordained 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  this  important  Ger 
man  Chruoh.  Pastor  Engelke  begins  his  work 
amid  most  favorable  auspices,  having  a  well 
organized  church,  including  Endeavorers.  He 
and  his  young  wife  are  already  at  home  to 
their  friends  in  the  manse.  The  Presbytery  of 
Kearney  held  an  adjourned  meeting  at  St.  Paul, 
Neb.,  Thursday,  July  6,  1899,  at  8  o’clock  A.M. 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  S.  C. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Black  Hills  Presbytery. — At  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  Presbytery  in  Rapid  City,  June  27, 
Mr.  O.  E.  Beckes  was  received  from  Emporia 
Presbytery  and  licensed  and  ordained  a  minis 
ter  of  the  Gospel.  The  Rev.  E.  J.  Wright  of 
Sturgis  preached  the  sermon.  Moderator  W.  H. 
Jennings  propounded  the  questione  and  offered 
the  ordaining  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Peterson  gave  the  charge.  He  is  stated  supply 
of  the  church  at  Rapid  City.  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Currens  of  Omaha,  the  Sabbath  school  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Synod  of  Nebraska,  recently 
made  a  brief  tour  into  the  South  Black  Hills, 
his  former  field  of  labor,  and  organized  two 
new  Sabbath -schools  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hill  City.  He  writes  very  appreciatively  of 
the  work  at  Edgemont  and  Hill  City  and  of 
Students  Smythe  and  Cully,  respectively  in 
charge.  The  former  was  years  ago  a  parishioner 
of  his  and  he  did  not  before  know  that  the 
young  man  was  in  the  ministry.  Mt.  Currens 
still  manifests  great  confidence  in  the  eventual 
greatness  of  both  Edgemont  and  Hill  City  as 
centers  of  large  industries  and  a  thrifty  popula¬ 
tion. 

UTAH. 

American  Fork. — A  Notable  Surprise. — The 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  June  22,  says:  “The 
Presbyterian  people  of  Alpine,  Pleasant  Grove 
and  American  Fork  united  in  giving  their 
pastor  and  his  wife,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Blohm,  a  surprise  on  this  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  wedding.  The  people 
gathered  at  the  residence  «>f  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  formed  in  line  drove  to  the  parson¬ 
age.  completely  surprising  its  inmates.  For 
want  of  room  all  adjourned  to  the  church  just 
adjoining.  After  music.  Dr.  Todd  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  the  well-wishes  of  the 
‘flock’  for  the  ‘shepherd’  and  his  helpmeet  and 
handed  them  a  purse  of  twenty  five  silver  dol¬ 
lars.  Mr.  Blohm  replied  in  a  short  impromptu, 
which  every  face  showed  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  pastor  and  people  closer—  if  that  were 
possible — than  before  ”  The  Tribune  goes  on 
to  remark  on  the  very  strong  hold  which  this 
home  missionary  of  our  Board  has  upon  the 
whole  community,  irrespective  of  creed.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  same  occasion,  a  correspondent 
of  The  Evangelist  throws  this  interesting  side 
light  on  the  affair,  indicative  of  the  spirit  and 
influence  of  this  pastor’s  labors:  “The  men, 
who  are  all  laboring  men  left  their  work  at 
this  busy  season,  glad  to  sacrifice  a  day  to  thus 
honor  their  pastor,  and  not  only  that  but  took 
from  their  meager  means  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  raised  for  him.  One  contributed  a  nickle. 


saying  it  was  all  be  had,  but  wished  it  were 
dollars  instead,  and  that  is  the  feeling  all  had. 
Mr.  Blohm  has  been  among  ns  for  six  years, 
and  bis  labors  have  been  marked  with  great 
success.  During  this  time  nearly  a  hundred 
persons  have  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  on  profession  of  faith,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  come  out  of  Mormonism.  A  large 
number  of  these  converts  are  Scandinavians, 
who  came  here  as  Mormons.  Mr.  Blohm  uses 
the  Scandinavian  tongues  as  well  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  his  work,  he  himself  being  a  native  of 
Denmark.  ’  ’ 


OBITUARY. 

KEV.  OLIVER  P.  CONKLIN 

Dear  Evangelist:  A  letter  just  received  in¬ 
forms  me  that  the  Rev.  Oliver  P.  Conklin 
departed  this  life  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  in  the  eighty  sixth  year  of  his 
age.  For  more  than  twenty  years  feeble 
health  has  disabled  him  from  public  employ¬ 
ment,  and  his  rare  modesty  had  withdrawn 
him  from  public  notice.  Yet  I  am  sure  that 
many  readers  of  The  Evangelist  hold  him  in 
loving  and  reverent  remembrance. 

I  first  saw  him  in  the  sophomore  class-room 
of  Hamilton  College  in  May,  1838,  when  I  had 
just  been  admitted  to  the  class  of  1840,  of 
which  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  L.  M.  Miller 
aud  Henry  Kendall  were  members.  We  had 
a  recitation  in  the  early  morning  before  break¬ 
fast,  after  chapel  prayers,  to  which  we  went 
at  6  A.M.  My  first  impresfion  of  Conklin 
was  not  a  pleasant  one.  He  was  tall,  gaunt, 
of  grave  countenance,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  of 
rather  stern  aspect.  I  was  a  half  dozen  years 
younger  and  somewhat  bashful.  That  surely 
was  one  classmate  of  whom  I  could  not  think 
as  a  playmate,  but,  going  down  the  hill  to  our 
breaktast,  I  found  Conklin  at  my  side,  talking 
to  me  so  kindly,  so  encouragingly,  that  I  at 
once  ceased  to  feel  like  a  stranger,  and  from 
that  hour  he  was  to  me  as  a  trusted  aud  help¬ 
ful  elder  brother. 

Immediately  after  our  graduation  in  1840,  he 
entered  Auburn  Seminary  aud  completed  the 
course  of  study  there,  before  I  begun  it;  I 
having  spent  those  three  years  in  teaching.  He 
was  pastor  of  two  small  churches  in  Jefferson 
County,  New  York,  at  Brownville  and  Dexter 
for  five  years;  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Berkshire,  thirteen  years;  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  Ovid  five  years,  succeeding 
Dr.  Lounsbury;  at  Whitney’s  Point  over  two 
years,  and  in  pastoral  charge  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Charlotte,  Monroe  County, 
preaching  also  to  two  other  small  churches  in 
the  vicinity  for  five  years.  “After  this,” 
wrote  Dr.  Kendall,  the  annalist  of  our  college 
class  in  1890,  “he  spent  twelve  years  in  culti¬ 
vating  a  fruit  garden  and  educating  his  boys.  ” 
The  “boys”  of  whose  education  Dr.  Kendall 
spoke,  are  now  a  lawyer  and  a  physician — 
Henry  W.  Conklin  Esq.,  W’illiam  L.  Conklin 
M.  D.  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Their  sister.  Miss 
Cornelia  A.  Conklin,  also  resides  there  with 
their  mother,  who  was  Miss  Semantha  K. 
Knox  of  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  Fulton 
Seminary  and  a  teacher  in  that  institution. 

Being  at  Berkshire  shortly  after  Mr.  Conk¬ 
lin’s  first  Sabbath  there  in  1848,  I  called  on  a 
young  lady  whom  I  knew  aud  regarded  as 
highly  intelligent  and  lovely  When  I  asked 
her  how  she  liked  the  new  minister,  she  re¬ 
plied:  “In  the  morning,  I  thought  him  the 
homeliest  man  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on ;  at  the 
afternoon  service,  he  looked  better;  and  in 
the  evening  he  was  positively  handsome.  ’  ’  I 
was  not  surprised  at  this,  for  my  good  mother 
had  vigorously  disputed  my  assertion  that 
Conklin  was  homely.  She  had  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  kind  (i.  e  true)  politeness,  and 
felt  that  “Handsome  is  that  handsome  does.” 
I  still  mainiain  that  O.  P.  Conklin  was  as 
homely  as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  as  good. 
Such  men  as  they — enough  of  them — would 
bring  back  that  word  to  its  etymology,  home-lj, 
and  the  land  would  be  filled  with  happy  homes 
and  home-made  virtuous  citizens.  H  A.  Nelson. 


REV.  GEORGE  E.  STONE 

The  Presbyterian  Church  and  community  of 
Mexico,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  born, 
the  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse, 
the  Faculty  at  Auburn,  and  his  former  fellow- 
students  there,  and  many  more,  must  have  read 
the  cable  announcement  of  a  few  days  since, 
all  the  way  from  Arabia — “Stone  dead” — with 
more  than  common  surprise  and  sorrow,  when 
they  came  to  understand  that  it  meant  that  the 
Rev.  George  E.  Stone  is  no  more  among  the 
living.  For  many  a  year  there  had  probably 
been  no  more  impressive  service  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Mexico  than  that  of  the 
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farewell  to  this  young  misBionary,  of  twenty- 
six  years,  and  his  wife,  held  on  the  evening 
of  Angnst  14  last,  just  previons  to  their  sailing 
hence  to  Arabia,  with  other  missionaries.  A 
professing  Christian  at  eleven,  and  described 
by  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  Bayless,  as  ever 
winning  and  symmetrical  in  character,  the 
whole  community  were  interested  when  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  he  proposed  to  turn  his  back 
on  the  brightest  of  home  prospects  and  become 
M  exile  in  far  Arabia,  for  Christ’s  sake.  As 
is  known,  Christian  missions  have  as  yet 
hardly  a  foothold  there,  and  it  remains,  by 
eminence,  the  land  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism 
and  inhospitality.  While  his  death,  from 
whatever  cause,  is  a  sad  blow  to  the  mission, 
his  life  has  been  one  of  inspiration,  and  its 
influence  will  remain. 

OPENINGS  IN  CUBA. 

As  law  and  order  are  being  restored  in  Cuba, 
with  the  advent  of  American  justice  and  gov¬ 
ernment  supervision,  this  beautiful  island, 
one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  offers 
golden  opportunities  for  the  employment  of 
American  capital  and  enterprise.  The  Hon. 
John  T.  Hyatt,  late  United  States  vice-consul 
at  Santiago,  says  of  the  climate:  “Cuban 
weather  is  the  best  days  of  our  May  and  June 
throughout  the  year;  the  temperature  being 
maintained  but  moderate.  Even  during  the 
rainy  season,  from  May  until  October  inclu¬ 
sive,  the  sun  shines  the  live-long  day  except  on 
an  occasional  afternoon  when,  about  8  or  4 
o’clock,  the  heavens  are  suddenly  overcast  and 
it  rains  for  an  hour  or  half  hour.’’ 

The  opportunities  for  investment  range  from 
the  building  of  railroads  to  the  clearing  of 
forests  and  growing  of  fruits.  The  one  requir¬ 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  invested,  the  latter  a 
few  hundreds.  United  States  Consul  General 
Williams  says  in  his  recent  report  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  :  ‘  ‘  Re^lar  and  well  laid  out  orange 
groves  as  seen  in  Florida,  do  not  exist  here. 
But  the  capacity  of  this  island  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  oranges  and  lemons  of  superior  quality 
is  almost  unlimited.’’ 

Thus  the  raising  of  citrous  fruits  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
Cuba  and  to  which  the  most  conservative  can 
find  but  few  objections.  A  practical  plan  is 
outlined  on  page  15  of  this  issue  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  that  has  a  great  advantage  in  that  it 
does  not  necessitate  the  investor’s  leaving  his 
home  or  his  present  occupation,  and  that  the 
amount  of  capital  required  is  limited  by  his 
means  and  desires. 


HEALTH  NOTES. 

A  Rochester  dentist  has  read  a  paper  in 
which  he  gives  rules  for  reading  the  character 
and  temperament  by  the  teeth  and  shape  of 
mouth  I'  and  palate.  He  does  not  state  whose 
character  may  be  studied  from  the  revelations 
of  false  teeth,  whether  that  of  the  dentist  who 
supplied  or  the  patient  who  wears  them. 

A  household  fact  no  sooner  becomes  a  fact 
than  some  smart  Alec  gets  up  and  disproves 
it.  Woolen  garments  are  now  to  be  avoided 
because  the  irritation  of  the  wool  deadens  the 
irritability  of  the  skin  so  that  one  is  more  apt 
to  take  cold,  the  skin  not  responding  quickly 
to  slight  sudden  changes. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  of  Austria  has  fitted 
out  a  hospital  ship  with  operating  rooms  and 
all  modem  conveniences.  It  is  the  first  organi¬ 
zation  to  have  a  naval  hospital. 
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HOUGHTON  SEMINARY  avS'T.Tr* 

2^  CLINTON,  N.  Y.  pared  to  give  thor¬ 

ough  preparation  for  college;  to  afford  advantages  to 
high-school  graduates  who  desire  further  study;  to  give 
motherless  girls  a  mother’s  care.  The  tocial  and  moral 
culture-training  reveals  what  is  best  in  life. 

For  catalogue  address  A.  G.  Benedict  A.M. 


SCHOOLS 


ATJJir  YORK 


Npnr  Vni*1/  241  Lenox  Avenue, 

CW  I  UlK  Cor.  1 22d  street. 

Collegiate  Institute 

MIS.S  XARV  SCHOONMiKGR’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith,  Vassar,  Wells,  Wellesley 


The  Misses  Mackie's 


SCHOOLS 


MASS  A  CBVSETTS. 


1  The  leading  musical  la. 

IW*^tM***d  «  stiiution  of  America. 
(^NSEIQMTOnn  Founded  1853.  Unsur- 
•T  MUSIC  passed  advantages  in  com* 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  ek>cutioa. 

George  IV»  Chadwick,  Musical  Director, 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
F&AJIX  We  HALE,  Osneral  Uanager,  Boston,  Mm. 


NEW  HAMESHIHE 


THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY. 

The  117th  year  begins  Sept.  181)11.  EHghty  Scholarships 
awarded  to  students  of  high  standing.  Six  important  buildings 
added  since  18Jfi.  For  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Supplement 
address,  HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE, 

34  miles  west  of  Cleveland.  14  buildings  thoroughly 
equipped  with  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  ana 
separate  gymnasia  for  young  men  and  young  women. 
Students  are  offered  unusual  advantages  in  the  College, 
the  Theological  Seminary,  the  Academy,  the  Conser- 


address  the  treasurer. 


JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE,  Oberlin,  0. 


24 1  Lenox  Avenue, 

Cor.  i22d  Street. 


'^TEW  YORK-ALBANY.  Albany  Female  Academy 
A  Boardingand  Day  School.  Terms  $436 a  year.  For 


-Lv  A  Boardingand  Day  School.  Terms  $436 a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


Thirty-fourth  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pro" 
paratory  Courses.  Diplomas  given  In  each.  CertlQcate  admits 
to  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  -perUI  Courses  In  Art,  Literature. 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  GREEX) 
Boardingand  Vug  School  for  Girls 
Established  1816 

New  Location,  176  WEST  72(1  ST.,  SHERMAN  SQUARE 


N£ir  .TKRSEY 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

The  Health  Region  of  New  Jersey 


This  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  Is  beautifully  sltnated,  with 
laign  grounds,  gymnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  sur¬ 
rounding  relink,  healthful  and  happy.  Our  boys  uniformly  do 
well.  PHCEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


New  Jbbsey,  Blalrstown. 

DLAIR  PRESBYTERIAl  ACADEMY 

"  52d  year.  Co  educational.  Prepares  for  any  college.  Mesic, 
Art.  Campus  36  acres.  New  Buildings.  Ijarge  endowment Jnatl- 
Ges  low  rates.  Board  and  tuition  $250.  John  C.  Shakpx,  Prin. 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

tuition,  room  and  books,  $3.80  to  $3  a  week ;  total  cost, 
$133 a  year;  text  books  free;  no  saloons;  catalog  free, 
with  plan  to  earn  funds.  W.  A.  Williams,  D.D.,  Pres. 


HOTELS 


NEW  GRAND  HOTEL 

WESTERN  Accommodates  600.  Now  Open. 

_  .  ,  Special  low  rates  for  July  and  September. 

LA  1  SKILL  Only  hotel  on  mountain  top  wltn  direct 
jumiai-r  AiKic  railroad  access.  Through  parlor  car  to 
JnUUIN  1  AIINS  hotel gronnds.  Elevation,  2,500  feet.  Four 
hours  from  New  York.  New  golf  links, 
new  steam-heated  swimming  pool. 

S.  J.  CORNELL,  Manager. 
Summit  M’t’n  P.  O.,  Ulstbr  Co.,  N.Y. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites, 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Bellevlew  Avenue. 


DB,  STRONG’S  SANITARIGM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  T. 

For  health,  rest  or  recreation.  The  apTOi9tment8  of  a 
first-class  hotel.  Elevator,  Steam,  Suites  with  bath. 
Sun  Parlor  and  Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Elegant 
Turkish,  Russian.  Hydro-electric,  Mineral  Water  and 
all  baths.  Electricity  in  its  various  forms.  Massage,  etc. 
Croquet,  Golf.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


FIPTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 

ASBDRY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Near  beach  and  electric  cars.  Large  rooms,  excellent  table 
Twelfth  season.  $8.00  to  $12.00.  THE  MISSES  Jo^IES. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Flemino  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York:  The  Shep 
herd  Psalm  for  Children:  Josephine  L.  Baldwin.  35 
cents. - For  Christ  and  the  Church:  Charles  M.  Shel¬ 

don.  30  cents. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company.  New  York:  Our  Navy  In 
Time  of  War,  1861-1898;  Franklin  Matthews.  75  cents. 
American  Baptibt  Publication  Society,  Philadel- 

£hla:  The  First  tCpis^  of  ,Tobn;  or,  God  Revealed  in 
life.  Sight  and  lA>ve;  mbert  Cameron. 

PERIODICALS. 

Julu:  The  Missionary  Record;  Good  News;  Gospel 
Trumpet;  BrltlA  Messenger;  Good  Words;  Sunday 
Magazine;  Methodist  Review;  La  Voce  della  Verita; 
Literature;  The  Living  Age;  Monthly  Review;  Monthly 
Record  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry;  Our  Dumb 
Animals;  New  Century  Education;  Club  Woman’s  Maga¬ 
zine;  The  Home  Missionary;  The  Biblical  World. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Bible  Normal  College,  Fourteenth  Annual  Catalo|Nis. 


Montclair  Military  Academy, 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

A  school  where  the  formation  of  character  and  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  body  go  hand  in  hand,  the  result  being  thoroughly 
rounded  boys.  Preparation  for  aU  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 
Especially  cordial  relations  with  Princeton.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  J.  G.MacVICAR,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


LT  ATT  BRIDGETON 
1  V  1  in  NEW  JERSEY 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  v^lrU. 
CertlQcate  admits  to  Smith  Established  1661. 

Mrs.  j.  Allen  Maxwell,  Prioclpal. 


Miss  DANA’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Exceptionally  broad  cnrricnlum,  wi'b  ample  equipment  and 
thorongh  Instruction.  CertlHcate  admits  to  the  four  'eadlng 
o  illeges.  Music  and  Art.  Suburlian  to  New  York.  Boarding 
pupl  s  $700. 


MASS  4  CU  VSETTS 


Massachusetts,  Spring6eld. 

“ThO  elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  fob 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  Collie  Preparato^  courses. 
Cmificate  admits  to  Vaisar.^^ith,  Mt.  Rolyoke  and^Wellealey. 

«  ...  ’-npal 


UTAH  and  j 

YELLOWSTONE  i 

PARK  I 

reached  quickly  and  comfort-  j 

ably  by  20th  Century  Trains  of 
the  Chicago  and  North-Western 

Ry. 

Tlie  Overland  Limited  and 
The  North-Western  Limited, 
electric  lighted  ;  also  Portland, 
Tacoma.  Seattle,  Vancouver, 
and  Alaska.  Choice  of  route 
returning  and  long  time  limit 
on  tickets.  For  particulars  ask 
your  nearest  ticket  agent  or  , 

address 

Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry. 

Priacipal  Agoaclea : 

NEW  VONX  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

461Bzgadvay  $88  WsihingtonSt.  193  Clark  St. 


XUM 


20 


THF.  FVANftFT.TST 


July  20,  ISOS' 


.j0- 


Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PHIL.A.,  NEW  TORE,  BOSTON. 

ALKX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTED  BT  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch'a 
We  bny  and  sell  all  Orst-clase  Invest-  -r  x  x 

Blent  Secnrltlee  on  commission.  We  I H VBStTiriPTlL 
Pooolve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers, and 
Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  SOPllTll.lPK. 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Panada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  fn  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
ooontrles.  Including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezchan^  on,  and 

^4-  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
Ui  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
lers’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  worlA 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

Iiiestment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bond! 

Boaght  and  Sold  on  Oommlaalon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAUL  ST.,  N.  T. 
■Mabllahed  1867.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Bzchang. 


HISHOLINESS  POPE  LEO  XIII 
AWARDS  GOLD  MEDAL 

In  Recognition  ofBcnefits  RecciA>cd  from  • 


VIN  MARIANI 


Froderick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

RBAI^  ESTATE 


Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
the  highest  income  with  the  least  possible  ezpense  until  it  can 
be  sold. 

Fifteen  Years’  Ezperlence  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
effecting  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satlsHed  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us. 

MONFV  I  OANPn  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 

Nivivci  uumveu  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate,  at  40 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

209  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


’jSttviirBAACf dHBOIIj  EYEWATER 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Jonrnal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THU:  EVANGEUST. 


MARIANI  WINE  TONIC 

FO/rBOl>r.BJfA/ArAM  AfBBVIS 

Sp£C/ai  Opp£a  •‘Toe//  w/to  wr//e  us  men  ft  on  - 
inO  Mis  paper,  we  send  a  dook  containing  por- 
/rafts  and  endorsen?ents  o/£AfP£nons.  £Arpp£SS, 
Pp//vc£S,CAPD/nAi5,  Anena/snopSt  and  otfier  distin^ 
^uisked personages. 

Map/aa//  Co.,  52  IVfsr/S^/'Sr.  //Eivyoptc. 

FOP  SALPAtAu  onuea/srs sk'PfiFHWFPs.  At^o/Bsuasr/rutss.  B£WAP£OP/At/rAr/OMS. 
PAP/s-4/Bou/eydrdHdusstnaT7n.  L  ONDOft-83/fortimerSt  Montredh87St.JamesSt, 


Xhe  gvangelist  Press 


PRINTERS  of 


Modems.. 

Equipment 


/^I4I  CALENDARS 

dlUK^n  PROGRAMMES 

SOCIETY  REPORTS,  etc. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


PRESERVE  TOUR  ETANOEEISTS 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  pnbilshed  In  a  shape  oon- 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  s 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  166  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 


6%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  aotaal 
settlers  only.  16  years’ ezperlence  In  bnslnees.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  landa  Over  $150,000  Inveeted.  None  bin 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 

YFIEUAH  T.  80UDER,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Centory  Bnlldlng,  Minneapolis,  MUlB. 


nn  vnil  UIIUTMore than Ssvlnp Bask U 
UU  I  UU  TFAH  I  To  Sell  Land  or  Mort, 

If  so.  write  KIUELITY  I.NVCST1E.YT  CO.,  TACOMA, 


aak  Intereatf 

Mortgages  I 
COMA,  Wash. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  thla  Jonmal. 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pnblishem 
if  they  will  In  every  possible  case  give  credit  bv 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE 

“FOUR-TRACK 


SERIES.” 


The  New  York  Central’s  books  of  travel. 

These  small  books  are  filled  with  information 
regarding  the  resorts  of  America,  best  routes, 
time  required  for  journey  and  cost  thereof. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  a  booklet  of  33  pages,  4x6 
gives  synopsis  of  contents  of  each  of  twenty-five  books 
this  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a 
postage  stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


MATTHEW  HENRY’S 
COMMENTARIES 


BOUND  IN 
CLOTH 


iniTATION 

ROXBURGH 

STYLE 


Five  Large  Volumes  Over  1000  Pages  Each 

At  the  Low  Price  of  $7.50 


Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  says:  “Taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  as  adapted 
to  every  class  of  readers,  this  Comment4RY  may  be  said  to  combine  more 
excellence  than  any  work  of  the  kind  which  was  ever  written  in  any 
language.’’ 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 


156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


1 


